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FROM DENVER TO GRAY’S PEAK. 


N the third morning after leaving St. 
Louis, we reached Denver, and got our 
first sight of the Rocky Mountains. Dim rose 
those snowy peaks before us, like 
“ The vague, vast groupings of a dream ;" 


! 


American House, we proceeded to search out | 


the objects of interest and to mark the evi- 
dences of enterprise and rapid growth of the 
place. To one who had seen little or nothing 


of Western life, it was singularly new and ‘ 





= 
== 





and, as the sun warmed the cloudless sky into 
tints of opal and pearl, relieving the mountain- 
forms so delicately, jt was hard to realize of 
what stern stuff they were made, and that our 
projected trip to the highest peak was more 
than a journey into pleasant dream-land. 


After arranging for our quarters at the | 





GLIMPSE OF THE SNOWY RANGE. 


chaotic. Everybody looked as though he had 
no stated abiding-place, and yet every one 
was full of business. Here were auction-sales, 
where horses, mules, and all sorts of camping 
and mining equipage, were disposed of to the 
highest bidder. 


resquely -villanous Mexican teamsters, sun- 
burnt and dust-begrimed, all the way from 
Santa Fé, some four or five hundred miles 
across the wilderness, who, speaking scarce- 
ly any English, looked as though they might 











be charp in a bargain or deadly in a fight. 
Troops of ’Ute Indians, ragged and dirty, 
with faces paint-bedaubed, and bits of faded 
finery stuck on in the most incongruous man- 
ner—braves, dogs, squaws, and papooses— 


Long trains of oxen were | scampered by and were at last lost in clouds 


dragging lumbering wagons, with pictu- | of dust. Sign-boards, plentifully distributed, 
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announced that Sam Lee, Sam Waugh, How 
Chong, or Wang Shang, would do our wash- 
ing for us in the most approved Chinese fash- 
ion; while Chinese women, attired tidily and 
even somewhat daintily, with painted lips and 
faces, grimaced and enticed with all the art 
of their frail sisters of our own land. 

In the heart of the town we crossed 
Cherry Creek, which supports all the dignity 
of a name and bridges and other appendages 
of a first-class stream, except water. The 
early Denverians, not being disposed to re- 
spect its claim to such distinctions, ran their 
thoroughfares through it, planted houses and 
stores, with a number of important buildings, 
in its sandy bed, when suddenly it gathered 





all its hidden forces, came down upon the | 


hapless inhabitants, sweeping every thing be- 
fore it, and causing dire destraction. Since 
then, it has received all the deference due 
the wettest of streams. 

Denver contains now between five and 
six thousand inhabitants, several schools, 
churches, and a branch mint. Hundreds of 
invalids gather here to receive benefit from 
the dry, bracing air of the region. Situated 
some thirteen miles from the base of the 
mountains, it is, of course, the entrepét for 
all the rich mining-districts beyond. 

We secured seats on Wells, Fargo & Co.'s 
stage to Georgetown, paying the moderate 
sum of eight dollars for the distance of about 
fifty miles. Shortly after seven o’clock the 
next morning, we climbed to our top seats— 
ours by virtue of early application—and after 


| pect, over which our road wound, 


GEORGETOWN. 


some delay in the adjustment of our load we 
got ‘fairly under way. The ride toward the 
mountains, with that morning light and air, 
was enchanting. Far as the eye could reach 
north and south, stretched huge snow-peaks 
buttressed by successive lines of foot-hills, 
the lower of which were a curious range of 
combing, jagged rock, called the Hog’s Back. 
After passing out of the town, we were 
shown the proposed site for a city park, with 
cotton-wood trees already started, but with 
nothing else to distinguish it from the rest 
of the boundless plain of which it wus a part. 
Occasionally, we passed some thrifty farm, 
showing what can be done with this apparent- 
ly unproductive country by means of industry 
and irrigation ; and afar off, over the plain, we 
espied the dottings of an Indian encampment, 
which was rendered attractite—we cannot 
say enchanting—only by its distance. On 
closer view, we found the foot-hills, which 


from Denver wore the most delicate of hues, | 


parched and dusty, without any vegetation. 
Entering the Mount-Vernon caiion, the road 
wound up through weary hills, and we could 
scarcely realize that we were entering those 
“delectable mountains,” the sight of which 
so transported us but a few hours be- 
fore. But we toiled on bravely, enduring 
clouds of dust and the heat—which by this 
time had become intense—and _at last reached 
the head of the cajion, when before us stretched 
a series of hills, quite park-like in their as- 
Pine-trees 


stood singly or in groups, without any under- | 


growth, aud the short grass was variegated 
and beautified by countless numbers and va- 
rieties of wild-flowers of all «vlors, from the 
most brilliant to the most delicate. We, who 
were accustomed to the thick, almost impene- 


| trable forests of the East, could hardly be- 


lieve that this country was as Nature left it; 
we were constantly possessed with the feeling 
that these lawns had been made and these 
trees and flowers cultivated to adorn the 
broad acres of some man of wealth. As we 
reached the summit of the highest of these 
hills, we got charming glimpses of the snowy 
range. After getting over Floyd’s Hill, we 
found ourselves in a very different country. 
Here Clear Creek, cold and unfailing from the 
mountuin-snows, dashes along at a furious 
rate through rocky defiles. Here, also, we 
saw remains of the works of disappointed 


miners—sluice-ways and water-wheels, piles of 


cleanly-washed stones, and yawning holes, one 
of which, we were told, yielded the handsome 
sum of seventy thousand dollars in one sea- 
sop. But they were not‘all so productive as 
this; where one man had been successful, 
many had been compelled to give up, content, 
at last, with three dollars or three dollars and 
a half per day, earned by working for some 
one who had been more fortunate in making 
a strike. 

At Idaho, some thirty-five miles from 
Denver, we determined to remain for a day, 
enjoy the beauties of the situation, and ex- 
amine the hot soda-springs, which, in time, 
will doubtless make this a famous resort of 
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the region. The temperature of the several 
springs ranges from 80° to 113°, and these 
vary only 2° or 3° during the different sea- 
sons. A large swimming-bath furnishes op- 
portunity for pleasant exercise, and the ab- 
sorption of the healthful influences of the 
soda, lime, magnesia, and iron, which form 


the constituent ingredients of this water. | 


Smaller tank-baths are arranged also, and 
one can’t fail to be impressed with the fact 
that, if soda-water is good to drink, it is much 
better to bathe in. There is an excellent 
hotel in the place; and when you enter the 
spacious dining-room, with tables bountifully 
provided, it is hard to believe yourself in the 
midst of the mining-regions of the Rocky 
Mountains. Idaho contains about a thousand 
inhabitants. As a mining locality it is nearly 
abandoned, its chief attractions now being its 


} 


} 


chemical springs. The mountains rise boldly | 
on either side of the valley, forming into pic- | 


turesque groups and lines, prominent among 
which are the Chief, Squaw, and Papoose; 
and not far from here lie the Chicago Lakes, 
which formed the motive for Bierstadt’s 
“Storm in the Rocky Mountains.” 

Above Idaho the scenery on the creek is 
much more picturesque, the mountain-forms 
being bolder, and the snow-peaks looming up 
quite impressively, although there is nothing 
Alpine about them, as many are led to imagine. 
There are no abrupt rising peaks, no glaciers ; 
only huge mountains, which speak of infinite 
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power and creative wisdom ; grand masses; an 
endless, sweeping sea of giant forms, that 
gather cloud and reflect sunshine, forming mys- 


terious, gloomy depths and radiant heights; 


broad parks, rushing streams, and mirror-like 
lakes, which give back the impending azure 
and gold, just as in many other places, and 
yet as in no other place. We wound in and 
out along the stream, between huge rocks 
and mountain piles, looking through sugges- 
tive vistas, up rugged cafions, the mountains 
gathering closer and closer, until we caught 
the first glimpse of Georgetown. 

This town lies at an elevation of between 


eight and nine vnousand feet above the sea, | 


right in the lap of the mountains, and origi- 
nally was very picturesque in its surroundings, 
The mountains are steep and high, but have 
been terribly defaced by fires, which have al- 
most entirely denuded them, the town itself 
having suffered great damage by these con- 
flagrations. You may still see traces of what 
havoc the wind works at times, when houses 
are blown over with as little ceremony as 
though bits of paper, and whole squares laid 
desolate. This will account for the singular 
manner in which some of the houses, in the 
more exposed places, are anchored by strong 
wire ropes, or shored up by heavy timbers. 
It is a strange, desultory place; you don’t 
know when you are keeping the main street, 
or when you are investigating the mysteries 
of somebody’s back alley: houses endwise, 


CLEAR CREEK, BELOW GEORGETOWN. 


crosswise, cornerwise, any way, so as to afford 
shelter to the hard-working miner, who lives 
alone, cooks for himself, and always lives in 
hope of some great good fortune in the future. 
But it would be wrong to give the impression 
that this is all of Georgetown. There are 
several large mills for the reduction of ores, 
schools, churches, newspaper-offices, and ho- 
tels, with a population who are as order-lov- 
ing as our most exemplary New-Englanders, 
and who have made it as difficult to obtain 
a drop of intoxicating liquor on Sunday as 
though the Maine Law reigned supreme. The 
mineral wealth of the country is inexhausti- 
ble, silver mining being the chief interest. 
Lead and copper also abound, but the scarcity 


| of coal in the immediate vicinity, and the high 





price of freights, render it impossible at pres- 
ent to work these last interests profitably. 
Many of the silver-ores, now considered unfit 
for working, contain such quantities of lead. 
as would make it profitable to work them for 
that alone, if the means were at hand to do 
so economically. In time this will be, for 
there are vast beds of brown coal along the 
plains at the base of the mountains, which, 
when some cheap and easy means of trans- 
portation is devised, will be brought to this 
locality, and the greatest obstacle in the way 
of the ore becoming available will be removed. 
Already the people talk confidently of a rail- 
road from Golden City to accomplish this de- 
sirable object. At present large quantities 
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of silver-ores are shipped from these mines to 
New Jersey, and even England and Wales, for 
smelting. 

The veins are nearly perpendicular, some- 
times with not more than fifty feet between 
them, and ranging from what are called | 
“knife-blade seams” to four feet in thick- 
ness, occasionally more. The Burleigh Tun- 
nel entered a very thick vein, being be- 
tween ten and eleven feet from wall to wall. 
A tunnel driven into the side of a mountain, | 
therefore, will pass through vein after vein. 
When one of sufficient richness is reached, 
the miner at once records his claim, and it is 
considered valid, and he is entitled to work 
seven hundred feet each way from the point 
where his tunnel enters, These veins can be | 
detected where they come to the surface, by 
what is called “ blossom rock,” and an expert | 


PEAK. 








ON CLEAR CREEK, ABOVE GEORGETOWN. 


| prospector recognizes, with astonishing facil 
| ity, the presence of the oar. 
covered that a vein is being worked through | 
| a tunnel which has been claimed at the sur- 


face, agreements are made by which the borer 
is allowed to work the ore on shares. Many 
of these claims are owned by large companies, 
and others are worked by single individuals, 
who back the ore to the mill in quantities of 
one or two hundred pounds. Frequently you 


will see trains of jacks winding along through | 


| . . . ' * * . . 
the most inaccessible parts of the mountains, | rising as it does to an elevation of fourteen 


bringing down the crude ore, or returning 


loaded with picks, barrows, and other mining- | 
| implements, or stores for the miner, whose | 


shanty may be espied high up among the 


| cliffs, with not even a potato-patch to engage 
| his spare hours. 


We took quarters at the Barton House, at 





| that time scarcely finished, being in course of 
Where it is dis- | 


reconstruction after total demolition by fire. It 
is roomy, cheerful, and well built, having an 
air of elegance quite in advance of the place, 
situated in a strange out-of-the-way quarter, 
and reached by scrambling up a short hill 
amid scattered rocks and bowlders. Here 


| we waited for a day or two, until joined by a 


party of friends, who had promised to accom- 
pany us on our ascent of Gray’s Peak, con- 
ceded to be the highest mountain in Colorado, 


thousand five hundred feet. Having made 
all neeessary arrangements for guide and 
horses, ang fitted ourselves to the most com- 
fortable saddles, by seven in the morning 
we were ready for a start. In this region 
— to an Easterner — the arrangements for 
wet and dry weather are peculiar, At one 
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season the plains bake and are weary, dreary, 
and dry—a thirsty land, where nothing will 
grow except by assiduous irrigation—at an- 
other, the flood-gates of heaven seem to be 
wide opened, and every thing is deluged. 


There is a slight variation from this in the | 


mountains; during a portion of the sum- 
mer they have showers regularly every day. 
At this time the scason of showers was 
but just commencing; the previous after- 
noon we had had quite a heavy rain, with 
thunder and lightning, and, as the morning 
opened beautifully, we considered ourselves 
safe, at least, until late in the day. We had 
before us a heavy day’s work, especially for 
those who were fresh from town-life, and 


! 
| 
} 
| 
| 


| my saddle developed some singular corners 


that promised future unhappiness for me. 
After leaving the town, we followed along 
Clear Creek through a mountain-defile, with 


| now and then before us some magnificent 





without much physical strength to boast of— 


twenty-eight miles on horseback, and a climb 
of nearly three miles in the rare atmosphere 
of between twelve and fifteen thousand feet 
above the sea—but we set off in the best of 


combinations of rushing stream, precipitous 
mountain-side, and distant looming snow-cap, 
until we reached the Baker Mill, when we 


turned short to the mountains and took the | 


trail. This part of our journey lay through 
beautiful forests of evergreens, tall and sym- 
metrical forms, that stood in charming con- 
trast to the mountain-lines of 
caught frequent and suggestive climpses. Oc- 
casionally we passed patches of dirty snow, 
which told us that from here winter had not 
long since departed. As we made one turn 
in the trail, we caught the first sight of our 
objective peak. It rose grandly over tree and 
rock. Crag and dizzy height rose one upon 
the other, till hid by the dazzling mantle of 


which we 


spirits; our horses cantered along easily, but | perpetual snow, while, beneath, the path 
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| and was soon out of sight. 





stretched away before us, and was at last lost 
amid the gloom of the dark pines. Here we 
must stop to make one hurried sketch. J . 
trusting to the disposition his animal had 
shown—not to budge until compelled—confi- 
dingly threw the lines upon the horse’s neck 
sooner did the 
perverse beast feel himself freed from hi 

burden, than he started on a brisk canter, 


and dismounted; but, no 


J—— found 
that with only human legs under him and 
lungs used to working in an atmosphcre 
denser than found at this height of over 
eleven thousand feet, he made but poor time 
against the animal. He had a definite ob- 
ject, however ; the horse had not, and was be- 
trayed at last into loitering by the way to 
crop tufts of grass, which proved too tempt- 
ing for horse-nature to resist, and the moral 
of the old fable of the tortoise and the grey- 


| hound was practically demonstrated. 


Again we pushed on, and soon reached 


i 
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the limit of the timber-growth. We were 
now under a shoulder of the mountain, and 
once more the summit was out of sight. 
High, rocky cliffs rose on either hand, and 
on one side, away up among the rocks, ’mid 
dreary desolation, we saw the buildings that 
marked the opening of the Baker mine; on 
the other side, surrounded by snow-drifts, the 
little shanty that marked the Stevens mine : 
and here men spend their weary days for sil- 
ver that perishes. It did very well for once 
in one’s lifetime to climb to this dreary 
height, but for a steady thing I am content 
with a less elevation. Gaining at last a 
grassy slope with quantities of the most deli- 
cate flowers growing on it, and a few scrub 
bushes, our guide—who, by-the-way, had nev- 
er been on the mountain before—told us we 
would have to leave our horses and trust to 
our own legs for the rest. The prospect 
was by no means a cheering one as we looked 
over that stony and snowy waste for three 
miles to the summit, and the tender admoni- 
tion of far-away friends, “not to kill our- 
selves,” came to us, but our motto was “ Ex- 
celsior,” and so aloft, “’mid snow and ice,” 
we kept on. The low mutterings of thunder, 
which had caused fear for the entire success 
of our climb, now grew deeper and nearer; 
the clouds gathered thicker and faster, until 
we found ourselyes—here in the middle of 
June—in a snow-storm, and floundering in 
snow waist-deep. 

But who can describe adequately the won- 
ders of that mountain-summit? They had 
told us that there we would see“ all the king- 
doms of the earth” spread out before us, 
but moving cloud-curtains obscured that 
grand panorama of parks, mountains, plains, 
and far, far away, off over that billowy sea 
of stony mountain-tops, the Wasatch Range 
and Salt Lake. These we had to take on 
faith, like the future glories, but how much 
had we here that was sublime! Deep, deep 
through that mysterious gloom came dim 
glimpses of the South Park, only a sugges- 
tion—the imagination had to furnish all the 
rest; here rippled from beneath us streams 
tributary to Platte River, and eventually 
finding the waters of the Gulf of Mexico, 
there the sources of Snake River, whose 
waters mingle at last with the Pacific. On 
one side black clouds swept down into an un- 
fathomable gulf, making its crags resound 
with the noise of their thunders, while just 
beyond rose majestic snow-caps radiant in the 
noonday sun. Towering heights, profound 
abysses, with snow and rain, thunder and 
lightnings, cloud and sunshine, were the ele- 
ments that made up this impressive scene, or 
rather series of scenes. Could we have had 
more? Would not the eye have wearied, and 
the sense refused to grasp the magnitude of 
an unobstructed view? We were satisfied as 
it was, and now, cold and wet, we retraced our 
steps down the mountain. 

B—— and I having started before the 
others, reached the bottom first, quite demor- 
alized. Surely gll our horses had been /ari- 
ated together! there were only three remain- 
ing now—where were the others? not in 
sight, that was certain. We held a short 
council; we were wet and cold, it wouldn’t do 
to sit there. It so happened that our horses 





were the remaining ones; the guide was 
with the others, so we determined to press 
on and perhaps overhaul the runaways. A 
couple of miles down the mountain, and in 
the edge of the timber, we found them quiet- 
ly cropping the grass with no disposition 
whatever to be caught. However, after 
a good chase, and a thorough warming in 
consequence, we succeeded in capturing the 
three vagrants, and dragged them reluctantly 
back up the mountain. The others had piled 
all the saddles and traps on the one remaining 
horse, and, it may be easily imagined, were a 
dejected-looking party in view of a walk of 
six miles farther to the nearest house, after 
human flesh had done all it was capable of 
doing. It may be also easily imagined 
that there was a shout of joy passed from 
one to another—wading as they were through 
the snow and wet—when we hove in sight. 
Be sure there was no time lost in adjusting 
saddles and bridles, and getting fairly started 
on our homeward way. The calculation was 
beautifully exact; the last atom of strength 
gave out as the last rod was accomplished. 
Too tired too eat, I sought relief in sleep, and 
got that only by virtue of a potent medica- 
ment which one of my fellow-sufferers dis- 
pensed to me. And so ended our trip to 
the highest peak in Colorado. 

G. H. 8. 





LADY SWEETAPPLE; OR, 
THREE TO ONE. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
THE THUNDER-STORM AND THE GYPSY. 


Gatnertnes of men and women are like 
the flocking of birds and beasts. There is 
usually one among them who plays the part 
of a sentinel, and on this occasion that duty 
devolved on Colonel Barker. After he had 
made sufficient love in his quiet way to Mrs. 
Barker, and had drunk his tea, he moved 
away a little from the oak, and came back in 
a minute or two to say 

“Take my word for it, we are going to 
have a thunder-storm.” 

By this time Edward and Harry were so 
intoxicated by love and admiration that they 
felt inclined to chaff Colonel Barker. 

‘But suppose we don’t choose to take 
your word, Colonel Barker, what will you say 
then?” 

“Oh, then I should say,” said Colonel 
Barker, getting red about the gills, “then I 
should say you were a pair of blind puppies, 
who can’t see a yard before them, let alone 
observing the weather! Never, in all my 
campaigns in India, have I seen such plain 
signs of a thunder-storm, and a very bad 
one.” 

“Oh,” said Edward, “ pray don’t tell us 
any thing about India. The very word makes 
one hot to bear, and it’s quite hot enough 
without it.” 

“Tt will be down on us in five minutes,” 
said Colonel Barker. 

“T dare say it will,” said the meorrigible 


tree. “Is it safer here, Colonel Barker, under 
shelter, or out in the open?” 

“T must say I thought every fool knew 
that it was dangerous to stay under trees in 
a thunder-storm,” said Colonel Barker. 
“Very true,” said Edward; “ but then, 
you see, Harry isn’t a fool, and that’s why he 
asks the question. He’s a wise fellow, and 
wants to know.” 

“ Well,” said the honest colonel, “it’s no 
time to stand disputing; we must leave the 
tree. The choice is either to stay here with 
the chance of being struck, or to go out into 
the open and be drenched to the skin. As 
for me, I would sooner be wet than killed, so 
I shall leave the tree.” 

“ All right,” said Harry, “I shall wait till 
it begins to lighten, and then—” 

The words were scarcely out of his mouth 
when a dazzling flash, followed immediately 
by a tremendous peal, blazed before their 
eyes. At the same time a few sullen drops of 
rain fell—but such drops! each of them, as 
Mrs. Barker said, was as big as her umbrella. 

“T suppose you will come away now, 
young man?” said Colonel Barker; and we 
know when Colonel Barker used the term 
“ young man” what he meant by it. 

“No, I sha’n’t,” said Harry; “I think it 
better not to go to the certainty of being wet 
to escape the uncertainty of being struck by 
lightning. Just look! why should this tree 
be struck? there are plenty of others all 
about.” Then, turning to Florry: “ What do 
you say, Miss Carlton, shall we leave the shel- 
ter of the tree, or shall we go out into the 
open to get wet?” 

“T will do as you do in all things,” said 
Florry; “that is to say—no! I will do as 
mamma wishes. She must decide.” 

By this time the rain came down, not in 
single drops, but in a perfect down-pour. It 
fell so fast and so hard that all over the 
greensward the drops as they fell jumped up 
again from a sheet of water, just as they do 
in heavy London rain out of the dirty pud- 
dies. All the party were on their feet; Lady 
Sweetapple stood alone, looking out on the 
deluge; Lady Carlton was supported by her 
daughters on either side; Count Pantouffles 
and Mr. Beeswing were side by side; and the 
count, to keep his head cool, we suppose, took 
off his hat and bowed to the storm. 

“T suppose you do that out of respect to 
Jupiter and the ancient gods?” said Mr 
Beeswing. ‘“‘ At such moments as these, it is 
as well to be safe on all sides. I am sure 
Mrs. Marjoram is praying hard, if she is not 
telling Mr. Marjoram that the storm is all his 
fault.” 

“No, indeed,” said the count. “I do 
know nothing of your Jupiter since I was out 
of the college. I did just take off my hat 
because my head was so hot.” 

To such perfection had this exquisite di- 
plomatist brought the practice of bowing, 
that he bowed involuntarily whenever he 
lifted his hat from his head. 

All this time the storm continued to rage, 
and the party, with the exception of Colonel 
Barker and Mrs. Barker, had not left King 
Edward’s Oak ; for their excuse, let it be re- 
membered that they were most of them wom- 





Harry, leaning against the bole of the gigantic 





en, and there are few women who would not 
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sooner run the risk of a thunder-bolt than 
face the certainty of spoiling their things. 

“ What shall we do?” said Lady Carlton. 
“T am afraid it is very dangerous to stay 
where we are.” 

“ Come away, if you value your life, Lady 
Carlton, and bring all the rest with you,” 
bawled Colonel Barker, who, by this time, 
with Mrs. Barker was drenched to the skin, 
both looking as sleek and shiny as if they had 
been dressed in macintoshes. 

“What do you say, Lady Sweetapple?” 
asked Lady Carlton, taking, as it were, a 
woman’s council of war. 

“T think we had better stay here,” said 
Lady Sweetapple; “‘it is a grand sight, and I 
can see it much more comfortably under the 
tree than if I were wet through.” 

So with Amicia dress had carried the 
day. 

“What do you say, Florry? and you, 
Alice? and you, Mr. Fortescue? and you, Mr. 
Vernon ?” 

The guilty four, as they might be called, 
though they had done nothing wrong, were 
unanimous in thinking that they were very 
well as they were. Florry and Alice wished 
to stay where Harry and Edward stayed, and 
Harry and Edward wished to stay where Flor- 
ry and Alice stayed. But Harry was the 
spokesman, and he said, outright : 

“T think, as we have stayed here so long, 
and nothing has happened to us, we may just 
as well stay the storm out. Look at those 
awful examples yonder, and see what comes 
of a woman who always follows her husband’s 
advice.” 

As he said this, he pointed to Mrs. Barker, 
who was so drenched with rain and so blown 
about by the wind that her clothes clung to 
her body, and revealed rotundities of person 
which elderly ladies’ dress is expressly calcu- 
lated to conceal. Mrs. Barker’s dress fitted 
her as tightly as her garments fitted Noah’s 
wife, or Mrs. Shem, Ham, or Japheth, in 
Noah’s Ark, and altogether she had become 
what Edward Vernon called “a figure of 
fun.” 

So it went on, most of the party standing 
under the tree, which gave them most gen- 
erous shelter, scarce a drop falling through 
its leaves ; Colonel and Mrs. Barker flounder- 
ing about like the hippopotamus and his wife 
in the open; the servants doing as their bet- 
ters did, and hiding under trees in awful de- 
fiance of all the scientific rules about thunder- 
storms ; the horses making the best of it, and 
the carriages getting thoroughly wet in the 
seats, for neither could be shut, and no one 
had ever thought on such a day of wraps and 
water-proofs. So they remained, Mr. and Mrs. 
Marjoram keeping well apart, the wife divided 
between two agonies—the first, at the pros- 
pect of being translated, in the twinkling of 
an eye, either to a better or a worse place 
than Great Cumberland Street; the second, 
lest she should be forced to leave the tree, 
and so ruin her dress in a moment. As for 
Mr. Marjoram, he was a lamb. If he had 
been struck, he would have gone where all 
goud husbands go who have been tormented 
in this world. From a lamb he would have 
become a sheep on the Redeemer’s right 
hand. What, then, would have become of 
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Mrs. Marjoram? Who can tell? We have 
never called her a goat, with all her faults ; 
but one thing is quite certain, that in that 
other world Mr. Marjoram would have been 
supremely unhappy if he had been parted 
from Mrs. Marjoram; for have you not all of 
you heard that Mr. Marjoram dearly loved his 
wife ? For her sake he would have been con- 
tent to have been a goat, or a tiger, or a rhi- 
noceros, in a future state. The only thing 
that he could not have borne would have 
been everlasting separation from his per- 
secutor. You see, therefore, that Mr. Mar- 
joram went even beyond the Christian pre- 
cept. Instead of merely praying for his 
persecutors, he actually asked to be with 
them forever —an excess of charity no- 
where, we believe, inculcated in _the Gos- 
pel. 

But we are in the midst of a thunder- 
storm, and not engaged on a treatise on 
Christian charity. The storm went on, but 
the party under the oak, not encouraged to 
quit it by what they saw of the practical effect 
of the colonel’s teaching, and, besides, grow- 
ing bolder by impunity, began to take heart, 
and, having taken heart, to look about them. 
Then they were first aware that there was 
some one else under the tree. 

Florry, with her quick eyes, was the first 
to see some one else, or, at any rate, with her 
quick tongue, to talk about it. 

“Look at the side of the tree, Mr. Fortes- 
cue, and tell me what you see.” 

Harry turned his eyes, which after his 
refusal to leave the tree had been for the 
most part fixed on Florry’s face, in the direc- 
tion of the tree, and there he saw a gypsy- 
woman, with a baby in her arms, clinging 
close to the tree for shelter. 

“What fun!” he said. 
have our fortunes told.” 

“Yes, what fun!” said Florry. “ Only I 
think it better fun to hear other people’s 
fortunes told than to have one’s own 
told.” 

“That I call cowardice,” said Harry, 
“just as I call it cowardice in Colonel 
Barker to stalk about yonder with Mrs. 
Barker, because he is afraid of being struck 
by lightning.” 

By this time every one had discovered the 
gypsy, who stood there with the natural dig- 
nity of her race, unabashed before that gay 
company of ladies and gentlemen. 

Lady Carlton was the first to approach 
her, with the words: 

“My good woman, where did you come 
from ?” 

“Good! yes, I am good,” said the gypsy. 
“T am not of your religion, which says there 
is none good but One. I am good. A woman 
I am, too, nota lady. Whence did I come? 
Out of the earth, our people say, at first, to 
which I shall return; but lately, across the 
fields, out of the woods, through the heather 
and fern, along wastes and commons. Wher- 
ever there is a bit of unbroken turf or un- 
owned woodland, thence I come and thither I 
go. I am a vagrant, a wanderer, ay, and a 
trespasser, as your law calls it. When the 
stocks were in fashion, you put me in the 
stocks, and now you force me to pick oakum, 
or to travel on the tread-mill, and, if you give 
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me charity, you drive me into the casual ward 
of the workhouse.” 

“Really, I have never done any of these 
horrid things,” said Lady Carlton. 

“* Not you, perhaps,” said the-gypsy. “ Not 
you, but your class, your system, your law, or 
whatever you call it. You say you will tame 
the Romany and make them good. I have 
told you we are good already. Do you wish 
to make us beasts of burden, like your Saxon 
laborers, who toil from morning till night, and 
scarce know their right hand from their left ? 
Is there a man or a woman on your estate who 
can tell you any thing of this very oak which 
now shelters us from the storm? No! Nota 
man here or elsewhere knows any thing of the 
traditions and history of his country; but the 
poor gypsy can tell you all about it. Do you 
know why this is called King Edward's Oak, 
and, still more, why this is known as Dead- 
man’s Hill?” 

“Tam sure I can’t tell,” said Lady Carl- 
ton, rather awed by the stern manner of the 
gypsy-woman. 

“Tam sure, Mrs. Gypsy,” said Harry, “it 
doesn’t much matter why it is called Dead- 
man’s Hill, or why the oak is called King Ed- 
ward’s Oak. The great thing for us to think 
of is, that here it is, and shelters us from the 
storm.” 

“Why call me ‘Mrs. Gypsy?’” said the 
woman. “How do you know this child is my 
own? It may be stolen from some of your 
stock, to sell again, as you accuse the Romany 
so often of doing. It makes me laugh when I 
think how many sins are laid at our door 
which we have never done, or thought of do- 
ing. Geese, pigs, fowls, sheep, horses, oxen, 
and even children, whenever they are not to 
be found, it is all the gypsy’s doing.” 

“Tf I had known your name, I would not 
have called you ‘Mrs. Gypsy,’” said Harry, 
rather frightened at the energy of the woman. 

“Then call me Katinka,” said the woman, 
“and let me tell you it does matter a deal by 
what names things and people are called. 
The whole story of a thing, or a man, or a 
woman, often lies in a name, and it is only 
foolish people who say, like you, that the past 
is nothing, and the present every thing, for 
such people have no future.” 

“That's one for you, Harry,” said Mr. 
Beeswing, who had by this time come up. 
Where had he been all this time? We are 
sorry to say, fast asleep on the other side of 
the tree. Tea, as is well known, is a narcotic 
to some people, and so it was to Mr. Beeswing, 
who used often to say, if it were not for the 
sound sleep which some people get up in their 
rooms after five-o’clock tea, while they are 
pretending to write their letters, half the witty 
things that are said at or after dinner would 
remain unsaid. He had actually slept through 
the storm, and had only been awakened by 
the war of words provoked by the gypsy’s ap- 
pearance. 

“That’s one for you, Harry,” he said; 
and, then addressing the gypsy, he asked: “I 
have no doubt Katinka can tell us all about 
the oak on the hill?” 

“Yes, Katinka can tell you,” said the 
gypsy; “and it is not long to tell.” 

“Pray tell us!” was now heard on all, 
sides by a chorus of voices. 
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“This oak,” said Katinka, looking up at 
it almost with affection, “‘is well known to all 
the Romany race. Whenever any of us have 
a camp about here, we come to see it, and 
make offerings to it. You need not laugh, or 
you may well laugh, offerings are such silly 
things, like church services and sacraments, 
when you don’t believe in them. But the 
Romany believe in our offerings, and in the 
souls of our departed ones, just as all you 
Christians believe in them. And, whenever 
we know that one of our race has breathed 
his last by persecution or by law, for to us 
they often both mean the same thing, that 
spot becomes holy, and we worship at it with 
offerings. You Christians do this at Jerusa- 
lem and other places, but what you do in 
churches and temples, the Romany does at 
woods and wells by the side of the deep, swift 
rivers, and under great green oaks, such as 
this. You call it King Edward's Oak, but it 
was a great tree living before his time. We 
call it Deadman’s Oak, just as the hill is called 
Deadman’s Ilill, and why we call it so is that 
one of our chiefs, or kings, as you would call 
him, was taken red-handed, as they called it, 
killing King Edward’s venison in High-Beech 
Chase, and strung up on the 2d of June at 
this very tree. Our stories say that the king, 
who was a cruel, wicked man, was here him- 
self when the deed was done, and saw our 
king’s death-throes on this very tree on this 
very day four hundred years ago. I had done 
my offering round the tree, and was going 
away across the chase, which we look on just 
as much our own now as it was four hundred, 
ay, and a thousand, years ago; but the storm 
drove me back to shelter, and so here I am, 
to tell you all the story of the tree and of the 
hill.” 

“ She ought to be caught at once, and have 
every article of woman’s rights given her on 
the spot,” said Edward; “and she ought to 
be made a female professor of history by 
diploma, or by acclamation, at the Oxford 
commemoration. I think she would puzzle 
every Don in the university in English his- 
tory, and I am not sure whether she would 
not floor them all in law and divinity as well.” 

Now Lady Sweetapple went up to Katinka, 
and said: “It still rains, Katinka, though 
the storm has passed off. Can you tell for- 
tunes?” 

“Yes, I can, and sometimes I can read 
them by the face without looking at the 
palm.” 

“Must I cross it with gold—I mean the 
palm—if you tell it?” 

“Nothing for nothing,” said Katinka, bit- 
terly; “that’s the rule of Romany life, and 
that’s the rule of English life. Your clergy- 
men do not pray or preach for naught; your 
lawyers do not plead for naught; your judges 
do not do justice for naught ; your very queen 
does not reign for naught; why, then, should 
the poor Romany, who has many secrets to 
tell, tell your fortunes for naught ?” 

“But,” said Harry, “is a silver fortune 
better than a golden fortune? That’s what I 
wish to know.” 

“There are good fortunes and bad for- 
tunes with all the metals,” said Katinka. 
“So it must ever be; but for a gay young 
gentleman, who stands side by side with two 








such pretty ladies, to talk of a silver fortune, 
shows, it seems to me, that he has very little 
gold in his nature. He shall have a silver 
fortune if he desires it.” 

“Upon my word, Harry,” said Mr. Bees- 
wing, who had been listening with great de- 
light to Katinka’s readiness and wit, “ you 
had better give it up; cross Katinka’s hand 
at once with gold, or you will get nothing but 
a brazen fortune out of her.” 

“When a poor country girl crosses my 
hand with copper,” Katinka went on, as 
though justifying herself, “I give her the 
best fortune I can, because I know that a 
penny is all she has to give. Then copper 
works on my brain as much as gold or pre- 
cious stones; but when a gentleman or a 
lady crosses my hand with half a crown, I 
can take no trouble to find out for them 
secrets for which they are willing to pay such 
a poor price.” 

“You think, then,” said Lady Sweetapple, 
almost hissing like Lamia in the poem by 
Keats, “that every man has his price, and 
Mr. Fortescue is like all the rest ?” 

As she said this, she looked at Harry like 
the wolf in “ Red Riding Hood;” but, much 
to her surprise, Harry neither flinched nor 
blanched. For all their effect, her words 
might as well have been uttered to a deaf 
man. 

“ What consummate hypocrisy!” was all 
that Amicia could murmur before the gypsy 
went on: 

“Yes, every man has his price, and every 
woman, too; young men and husbands, maid- 
ens and wives and widows—they have all 
their price, as well as the Romany. When 
they’re low, they put it low; and when 
they’re high, they put it high. That’s all the 
difference.” 

“And what do you think is this gentle- 
man’s price, Katinka?” said Lady Sweetap- 
ple, pushing Harry Fortescue forward. 

“Tlow can I tell till I see his hand?” 
said the gypsy. “Let him cross my palm 
with gold and put out his hand like a man, 
and I will tell you his fortune and _ his 
price.” 

“Yes, Mr. Fortescue,” said Florry, “do 
have your fortune told, it will be so nice.” 

“ Nieer for you than for me,” said Harry. 
“ But here goes, if it will give you any pleas- 
ure.” 

And with these words he put his hand 
into his waisteoat-pocket and brought out a 
sovereign, which he tossed to Katinka, who 
let it drop, and never stooped to take it up. 

“There is the gold,” said Harry, “and 
here is my hand.” 

“Yes!” said the gypsy, with a sneer. 
“There is your gold, and there let it lie 
where it fell. Pride, they say, goes before a 
fall. If you wish Katinka to tell your for- 
tune, you must not throw your gold to her as 
though she were a dog, but cross her palm 
with it properly, like a gentleman, and then 
she may tell your fortune.” 

“Well!” said Harry, “any thing for a 
quiet life,” as he picked up the sovereign and 
crossed the olive palm of the gypsy with it, 
leaving the coin in it after the operation was 
over. “ And now here is my hand. Tell me 
quick what you see in it.” 





The gypsy looked at his palm, and then 
said : 

“There are two trying for you, and I see 
a third in the background.” 

“Just as I thought,” said Lady Sweetap- 
ple to herself. “Two of us here, and Edith 
Price in the background, away in Lupus 
Street.” 

“ Just like you gypsies,” said Harry. “ Be- 
cause there are two young ladies close by, 
you say there are two trying for me, which is 
alla story; and ther, to fill up your fortune- 
telling, you bring in the third in the back- 
ground. We all know what these two young 
ladies are like, so don’t waste words on them. 
Tell us something about the third in the back- 
ground. Is she dark or fair?” 

“ Dark,” said the gypsy, “very dark; and 
she is dressed in black, and she is expecting 
a letter from you. It will make her very 
happy when she gets it.” 

“Can you tell us her name—this dark 
lady’s name ?” asked Amicia, eagerly. 

“T don’t think I can,” said Katinka ; “ but 
you may be sure she has her price, like all 
the rest of you.” 

“Has her price ?” cried Harry, as if wak- 
ing up out of a dream. “ How very strange!” 
And then he drew away his hand, saying- 
“This is past a joke. I won’t hear any thing 
more about the dark lady in the back- 
ground.” 

“Just like young men,” said the gypsy; 
“always in the present, as you yourself said. 
When the two here are absent, the third will 
be present, and then you will think of her. 
I hope she may get her letter, poor thing!” 

“T won’t hear any more of your lies,” said 
Harry. “Tell the fortune of some one else.— 
Here, Edward, why don’t you have your for- 
tune told? I have made sport enough for the 
rest of you.” 

“Oh,” said Lady Sweetapple, “I assure 
you, Mr. Fortescue, I have heard quite 
enough !” 

“ And I,” said Edward, “‘am so sure that 
all Katinka’s tales are true that I am afraid 
to hold out my hand.” 

“Colonel Barker!’ shouted out Harry, 
“come and have your fortune told. You'll 
be just as wet here under the shade as you 
are out there. Come and have your fortune 
told.” 

“A man who has made his fortune, like 
that old gentleman, has no need to have it 
told,” said Katinka. “It only does good to 
the young, who have the world before them.” 

“Why does it do them any good ?” asked 
Florry. 

“ Because, though no one can avoid his 
fate, it sometimes makes it easier to bear if 
one knows what it is to be beforehand.” 

“That’s not what Mr. Rubrick says,” said 
Florry. “He says it is a blessing not to 
know our destiny before it happens.” 

“ Very likely,” said Katinka. “ That’s the 
parson who gave one of our people a month 
for stealing a fagot, though, bless your 
pretty face! one fagot is as much like an- 
other fagot as one egg is like another egg; 
and yet Mr. Rubrick swore to his fagot! 
The parsons, miss, like to keep fate—your 
fate and my fate—in their own hands. They 
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shall go to if we do or do not as they bid us; 
but, though they are so wise, they do not even 
know their own fagots, and, though they are 
so certain of what the end of this life’s jour- 
ney will be, they can never say what is to 
happen to us in the mean while. I care 
nothing for the end of life; but between birth 
and death there is much to tell, as to hus- 
bands and wives, weal and woe, riches and 
poverty, and yet no parson on earth can tell 
us aught about it.” 

By this time Mrs, Marjoram had come up, 
attracted by the gypsy’s declamation. She 
had heard her last denunciation of parsons’ 
ignorance, and cut in with— 

“That, my good young woman, is because 
such knowledge has been denied us, for the 
wisest reasons, by an all-merciful Providence. 
It would be very bad for us to know before- 
hand all that was to befall us. It would make 
us discontented, and cause us to repine against 
the decrees of the Creator.” 

“That’s twice to-day that I have been 
ealled good,” said Katinka, mockingly. “If 
Iam called good a third time, I shall never 
need to have my fortune told; for what says 
our proverb ?—‘ Three times good, lucky for 
life.’ But I do not agree with you when you 
say it is bad to know what is to befall us. 
There’s many a wife who, if she had to choose 
her husband over again, would never choose 
the husband she has, and many a husband 
who would sooner have married any other 
woman than the wife he has. Discontented 
and repining! Why, half the discontent and 
sorrow in life comes of men and women tak- 
ing steps which they can’t retrace, and of 
all dark steps the darkest is marriage, as you 
have made it by your laws.” 

“That’s a facer for you,” thought Mr. 
Beeswing. ‘Really, Katinka sees her way 
in the dark as clearly as most people.” 

But Mrs. Marjoram still persisted. She 
was a glutton, as they say in the “ring,” and 
wanted more punishing. 

“Your principles are very bad.” 

“T have no principles,” said Katinka; “I 
leave those to my betters; but I have feel- 
ings, and what I say is, that I have seen more 
feeling in my own people, in tents and wagons 
on windy commons and bleak hill-sides, than 
I ever saw in houses and towns—ay, or in 
churches, where we hear so much principle 
and see so little practice. But the storm is 
over, and you are all afraid to hear your for- 
tunes told by the poor gypsy. As it is, you 
have only heard one not a quarter told. I 
must be away with my babe to our tents. 
Good-evening!” 

And with these words she strode off across 
the heath and fern. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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NE stormy evening, while young Ran- 
ney’s father made remarks to his wife, 
any thing but complimentary or hopeful, con- 


cerning their son, the mother of the youth | 


brought forth poor Paul’s portfolio, and they 
looked over the drawings together. It was a 
hazardous proceeding, considering the father’s 
mood. The portfolio was far from being filled 





to overflowing, and even the mother’s heart 
sank as she spread the work upon the table 
and surveyed results. 

“The boy did as well last year,” the father 
said, looking more deliberately at one and 
another small piece of pencilling. “It is 
sheer folly to let him go on. Here are two 
years wasted already. In two more, at this 
rate, Maria, we shall have a poor artist on our 
hands to support for the remainder of his life. 
I would much prefer an expert butcher for a 
son. I am for saying to him to-morrow 
morning, in a way that won’t invite him into 
argument, that I have found work for him in 
the office. We are doing him an injury, and, 
seriously, this ought not to go on.” 

“Oh, be patient!” said his wife. 

But there was very little hope or expecta- 
tion in her voice. She was herself doubting 
whether she ought to say this to her husband 
longer. Perhaps it was among the proba- 
bilities that in a year or two they would have 
on hand a poor artist to discourage from 
work, and maternal pride shuddered at the 
prospect. And yet she had believed so en- 
tirely in Paul! What more bitter than the 
disappointment of a woman who feels com- 
pelled to acknowledge that her only son may 
prove a failure? 

“You have already said that more than 
once, and I have been patient,” Mr. Ranney 
answered. “TI believed that you understood 
the case better than I did. But, if both of 
us have made a mistake, the consequences 
will be bad for him; no matter how much 
we regret it, it will be too late for regret. My 
dear, I have seen too many shiftless, idle men 
pretending to do what they can’t-do, If our 
boy must, after all, learn the ins and outs of 
business—real, hard business—and get his 
living that way, we are doing him a wrong 
every day we allow him to go roving about 
picture-galleries and talking like a fool. It 
is all nonsense, and a great deal worse.” 

And, aroused and in earnest as he was, if 
his wife had not been precisely the kind of 
woman before whom speech restrains itself, 
Mr. Ranney doubtless would have made the 
room resound with his emphatic eloquence. 

Mrs. Ranney pondered. After a while she 
said : 

“T can’t give it up, Alexander. 
in Paul. I do believe in him! 
him six months longer—three months !—and 
tell him that his chance will soon be lost.” 

If there were no tears in the pleading 
mother’s eyes, her husband understood well 
enough the meaning in her voice. But he 
said: 

“Don’t you see that he is stuffed with 
conceit to the extent that, if we should put a 
sensible idea into him, it would die of suffo- 
cation ? If his vanity could only be mortified 
to death, I might have some hope of him 
again.” 

The mother was silent. She seemed lost 
in consideration of the drawings, which she 
now began to gather up and restore to the 
portfolio. She paused in this work before it 
was quite finished, and, holding up one of the 
pencillings, brought to bear upon its lines 
and curves a criticism which her son would 
have winced at. 

“Do you really think that you can see no 
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improvement in them?” she said. “You 
have no idea what slow work it is. You are 
impatient to see in a year or two results 
which, in the nature of things, must be half 
a lifetime distant.” 

“No,” returned the husband, coldly, “ that 
is not so. I will not permit my wishes to 
control my judgment. But you—can you 
really see any improvement?” 

It seemed as if he were defying her to say 
she did—to say it, if she dared. 

Instead of making a vocal answer, Mrs. 
Ranney swept the remaining leaves together, 
and put them away out of sight. Suppose 
that boy of theirs had suspected the serious- 
ness of the criticism which had now investi- 
gated his work! But he did not suspect. 

Neither parent was able to find private 
consolation in the thought that the fear with 
regard to Paul was magnified. Mrs. Ranney 
had brought forth the portfolio for inspection, 
during her son’s brief absence, with an ex- 
pectation that had been cruelly disappointed. 
She had not been able to point to a single 
drawing that would triumphantly justify her 
hope. Paul was not doing as well even as 
she had supposed; and what could she say or 
do? Art will have enthusiastic service of her 
followers, or he is none of hers; and here 
was Paul Ranney, sighing to go abroad, and 
meanwhile playing at work in a way to exas- 
perate plain-minded people, who can con- 
ceive of only one way of doing great deeds, 
and that is, by greatly doing them—i. e., 
“with a will!” 

Now, in the basement of the New York 
Academy, you may find for the seeking some- 
thing of the best in art that was ever seen 
in Athens or inItaly. Gods and Graces, which 
from age to age brightened the eye of admira- 
tion, and inspired young hearts to action; 
images which Pericles and Aspasia talked 
about, with eyes uplifted to the Parthenon 
pediment, and about which, under duller 
skies, poor Haydon raved, while the British 
nation coolly consigned them, as Elgin mar- 
bles, to boxes and sheds—were set up there 
for the consideration and the study of a peo- 
ple that knew none too much of leisure, and 
prized none too truly the painstaking elabora- 
tions of genius. Yet down those basement- 
steps went patient workers daily, with pencil- 
case in pocket, to draw from the round. 


One day quite a stir was made among the 
young folks who were learning to draw in the 
various public schools of the city, by the offer 
of a prize of five hundred dollars, made through 
the medium of the daily press, for a series of 
drawings, twelve in number, which should be 
submitted by a given date to a committee of 
inspection, whose names were given in full. 
That committee was composed of artists and 
patrons of art, and the names were a suff- 
cient guarantee that the offer was made in 
good faith, and that the decision would be 
fair. Every point was stated so explicitly 
that the most excited art-student had only to 
read the announcement half a dozen times in 
order to understand that he or she might now, 
by the reward of labor, be enabled to carry 
out the long-cherished, darling purpose of life. 
Three-fourths of those who read the offer, and 
decided to compete, decided also that, as soon 
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as the prize was awarded, they would go 
abroad. So kind are Hope and Courage! 
But it seemed a pity that so few of all these 
perceived that abroad had come to them, and 
was in the Academy basement, waiting to be 
studied without money and without price. 
They were, for the most part, haunted still by 
the delusion which in their fathers’ days was 
no delusion, but a necessity. Mercury and 
Hercules, Apollo and Diana, had come across 
the sea in search of them. Why, were not 
they, who had dedicated life to Art, there 
to meet them, and to wait upon them 
daily ? 


Mr. Ranney read the announcement of the 
offered prize at the breakfast-table, and had 
his wife and son for audience. As he read, 
he glanced from one to the other to note the 
effect. The effect was noticeable. Mrs, Ran- 
ney set down the coffee-pot which she had 
lifted, and forgot herself. Paul, feeling him- 
self the target of four eyes, sat back in his 
chair—a too handsome Apollo—and pooh- 
poohed at prizes. 

“Tt is all cut and dried beforehand, don’t 
you know?” said he. “Somebody has a fel- 
fow on hand he wants to patronize, and this 
is the way he does it. You'll see when you 
are invited to look at the exhibition at fifty 
cents an eye. The patron will get his money 
back again, you may depend.” 

“Paul, don’t you believe in any thing or 
anybody ?” exclaimed his mother. 

“Not even in himself, and that is the 
worst of it,” said his father, dropping the 
newspaper, and proceeding to possess himself 
of carving-knife and fork 

“You'll see,” said Paul, nothing daunted. 
“Some blockhead, who doesn’t know the dif- 
ference between flat and round, will buy out 
the others, and his opinion will decide the 
matter.” 

“Then you don’t mean to run the risk of 
failure?” said Mr. Ranney. 

“ Would you advise it, father?” 

“When I began business, sir, I resolved 
to leave no stone in my way unturned. If I 
had taken a different course, I know where I 
should be now. I believed in myself, too. I 
ean’t think of a more sure way of failing than 
by suspecting the folly of every thing.” 

If Paul had imagined what was in the 
hearts of his parents, he would not have eaten 
his breakfast and gone his ways without hint- 
ing at the purpose he had already formed. 
When he recollected all that had been said 
to him by way of encouragement at the School 
of Design, by instructors and students, he could 
not doubt that he stood as fair a chance of 
success as any one, if the decision were really 
made by fair and competent judges. But he 
would not avow his purpose or belief—not 
he! On his way down-town, though, he 
bought a morning paper, and looked over the 
list of names of which the committee was 
composed, and admitted to himself that the 
judgment-bar was formidable, and that the 
prize awarded by such critics would be worth 
even his endeavors, 

Everywhere among the art-students of the 
city the morning papers had carried excite- 
ment. It was evident, by the way the young 
men and women went to work next day at 





the Academy, that there would be great com- 
petition. 

The lady who had been six months 
making drawings of the colossal Hercules, 
brought a new sheet of paper, and began 
again upon the favorite subject. 

“Oh, don’t!” said her nearest neighbor, 
when she saw what she intended. “It is too 
tiresome for any thing.” 

“T must,” was the quiet answer. “I am 
going to begin at this beginning, and go down 
to the end.” 

“ Well—well—if Hercules isn’t tired of it, 
it is nothing to me.” 

“ Then, I will proceed,” said the lady; and 
the two friends, who did not know each other’s 
names even, smiled on each other, and set to 
work, each seeing in the other a rival, and 
herself intent on the prize. 

It was not so surprising, perhaps, that the 
younger lady should have ventured on the ex- 
postulation. Even students least disposed to 
interest themselves in the work of their com- 
panions had wondered at her neighbor's per- 
sistence, which seemed to partake of the na- 
ture of monomania, as, day after day, one, 
two, or three hours of studious labor were 
expended on the giant. She spent time, it 
was said, as if she had all eternity at her 
command. 

“T know what I am doing,” she had as- 
sured long ago the same neighbor who had 
ventured on the above expostulation. “ There 
is perfect beauty to my eyes in the repose of 
this creation, and I am not so certain that I 
can feel my way into the mind of a great 
artist at a glance. I shall best know what 
he conquered, and how, if I try to achieve 
the same results.” And so she had worked 
on, with the purpose she had hinted at urging 
her like inspiration. Now she was working 
on the new and final copy, with an ease and 
satisfaction that certainly looked like the re- 
ward of her past labors. 

As time passed on, Mr. Ranney, whose 
home thoughts turned constantly on his son, 
began to fancy that he saw symptoms of the 
workman in Paul. “There is stuff in the 
boy, I do believe,” he said. “He is waking 
up. The mother may be right!” 

I will not attempt to disclose the chaotic 
state of young Ranney’s mind in these days. 
He was working like a Trojan at last, and 
under the solemn conviction that art was a 
kind of study which was not to be furthered 
by cramming. The test of mastery is in the 
use of tools when difficulties are to be sur- 
mounted; and he was mortified to find that 
he was master of neither tools nor temper. 
The serene gods whom he attempted to por- 
tray were in spirit so foreign that he felt re- 
buked as well as baffled as often as he at- 
tempted to copy the “high ideals,” and so 
he turned from them, and sought outside the 
schools his models, and was less chagrined 
by the results of his exploring endeavors. 
But this was the deed of despair. 

Once his mother said to him, “ Have you 
finished your work yet, Paul?” for the time 
allotted had nearly expired, and she resolved 
to take it for granted that he was preparing 
for the committee. 

“What work are you talking about?” he | 
asked. “It’s always work—work, mother! | 





I'm sick of it. I believe you think a fellow 
was born for nothing else.” 

But after he had said this, Paul deter- 
mined that he would make amends for it. If 
he could but lay the prize in his mother’s 
hands! Poor mother! she was so anxious 
that he should succeed. She had stood by 
him, too, when he made choice of his pro- 
fession. But—had both she and he made a 
mistake—and was his father right? This 
was the question he asked himself repeatedly 
when it began to seem less and less likely 
that he would complete any thing deserving 
of the prize. Then he began to look outside 
of the lattice of his self-conceit, in order to 
discern what other men of his attainments 
had done and were doing. 

His father, who watched all these symp- 
toms, felt inward satisfaction in what he be- 
held, for he could understand these signs. 
Relentless as Abraham when he carried the 
unsheathed knife in his hand, he beheld the 
signs of exhaustion from hard work which 
Paul was giving, and was glad. “It is all 
right,” he said. “Let him prove to me what 
he is made of, and have done with his fooling, 
and I shall be satisfied.” 

Mr. Ranney, you perceive, having fought 
his way into the confidence of his community, 
was not prepared to regard with composure 
an idle, thriftless son. 

At last the day came when the drawings 
of the competitors, having been subjected to 
the inspection of committee-men, were placed 
on exhibition, and the public was invited in, 
not at half a dollar an eye, as Paul had pre- 
dicted—the exhibition was open to all, and 
all were urged to consider in the work before 
them the prospects of art in America. 

The drawings were unframed. Each set 
of twelve placed by itself, tacked to the wall, 
was left there unadorned, unaided by either 
gilt or glass, and the world stepped in to 
look. 

How the young men and the young women 
felt in view of what had been done for them, 
and of what was at stake, we may imagine. 
Their feelings made no marked impression on 
the city at large. Past the room in which 
hung their best specimens rolled the great 
tide of life, and some eager-eyed young 
geniuses may have heard in the ungenial din 
the death-knell of hope. 

Among those who walked in and made a 
swift survey of the drawings was Paul Ran- 
ney’s father. He hummed a low tune while 
he inspected, and tapped a tune on his boot 
with his walking-stick, and to some who no- 
ticed his conduct it must have been offensive, 
not to say insulting. 

His wife stayed at home. Enough for her 
to know, when she read the morning papers’ 
announcement of awards, what she had to 
hope for the future of her son. 

The announcement in due time was made, 
and lo! to the plodder over the giant “ Her- 
cules,” the prize. 

In the basement of the Academy it was 
at once understood that No. 31 stood for the 
patient woman who had tried to make her 
way into a master’s secret. They all could 
testify that the prize-winner had not caught 
at the prize at some chance moment by her 
flexile fingers. Plodding had prospered; 
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and the basement had its lesson. The disap- 
pointed there, in view of all they had wit- 
nessed, would have felt ashamed to grumble 
at the award. 

“So,” said Mr. Ranney, again, at the 
breakfast-table, and again reading from his 
morning paper for the edification of his son, 
“the prizes are published. No. 31 gets the 
highest—chief subject, ‘Hercules.’ I would 
like to take the fellow by the hand. Do you 
know him, Paul ?” 

“No,” said Paul, in a low voice, not look- 
ing up from his plate. 

“You remember the drawing ?” 

“Yes. It was the best of the lot. 
were all poor enough.” 

“The public don’t think so. Prize for the 
second best lot—” 

“There was no second prize offered,” in- 
terrupted Paul, evidently excited, and with 
the clutch of a drowning man in his fingers. 

“Yes, there was—an after-thought, I sup- 
pose. Two hundred and fifty dollars—chief 
subject, ‘A Lady’s Dressing-Table’—No. 15. 
I remember that lot, too. Very good, J 
thought. The best, in fact. Something prac- 
tical in it.” 

At this Paul arose and left the room in 
silence. 

“How cruel you men are!” said Mrs. Ran- 
ney, with tears in her eyes. 

“Maria! once for all, do you wish to have 
a man for your son, or a contemptible—” 

“Don’t talk about it now. For my part, 
what wouldn’t I give if he were able to come 
in at that door and tell us he had succeeded !” 

“Success might have served him a bad 
turn,” answered the redoubtable father. “ De- 
feat won't. Not if his pride is up. AndI 
think it is. I suspect No. 15 is his. It will 
be a greater blow to him to succeed half-way 
than to have failed outright. I have been 
watching Paul, Maria. It is a terrible thing 
to have a son. But I knowmen. He has 
turned a leaf. He is worth ten times what 
he was a month ago. I shall always believe 
in prizes.” 

Imagine the surprise of the good citizen 
when he went home that night to dinner and 
household comfort, and saw prize-bearing 
“Hercules” standing on his own mantel 
among his lares and penates, the centre of a 
mythological ring! He looked at his wife, 
fairly puzzled, and said : “ How is this? Must 
I apologize to my own flesh and blood for my 
lack of confidence in him ?” 

The voice faltered that answered— 

“ Yes—no—not to him, but tome. Bear 
me witness, I have always believed in Paul, 
and I will be his surety! Here is my evi- 
dence, and I know that he can do better 
things than Ihave. He will see it, too, when 
he knows that I am his rival.” 

“You! woman alive! Do you expect me 
to believe this is your doing ?” 

“ Poor as it is, yes.” 

“ Well—well!” he thought. Then he em- 
braced his wife in very gladness of heart. 
“You could keep your own secret,” said he ; 
“keep mine, for we have been working to- 
gether. I offered the prizes. I wanted to 
know exactly what the boy was made of. 
You have ended the experiment. He won’t 
go under. From all I am able to gather, No. 
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31 was his only rival. He did the “ Dressing- 
Table.” But it won’t do to let him know that 
I have had a hand in the prize-business. I'll 
believe in him, and run the risks a year longer, 
Maria, for your sake, you wise mother !” 

All that was involved in the fact of his 
mother’s successful competition, unfolded it- 
self by degrees to the mind of Paul Ranney. 


He found that he was not born to dawdle, ad- | 


mire, and criticise, but to give to art and to 
his country, the best he had to give. The 
great attracting power of his life, he learned, 
was not to be found upon the sidewalk or in 
brilliant public places, but in the sanctuary, 
and before a shrine. And the time came 
when even his father felt constrained to say 
to him, with peremptory warning : 

“Son, do you intend to work yourself to 


death ?” 
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A REMARKABLE ESCAPE 
FROM SIBERIA. 


SCAPES of exiles from Siberia are very 
rare. The most recent, as well as one of 
the most remarkable, took place in 1846. Its 
hero was M. Rufin Piotrowski, a Pole, who, 
having taken part in the revolt of 1831, 
left his native land, and, after residing in 
Paris for many years, ventured to return as 
the emissary of his exiled countrymen. Pass- 
ing himself off as one Catharo, a native of 
Malta, and a teacher of languages, he re- 
mained about nine months in Kamiéniec, in 
Podolia, where, being recognized asa Pole, he 
was arrested December 31, 1843, and after a 
short trial was sent toSiberia. There he was 
herded with convicts of the lowest order, and 
forced to perform the most arduous and re- 
pulsive labor under the superintendent, who 
was himself a common felon. Cherishing 
hopes of escape, he studiously avoided quar- 
relling with his keepers, lest he should be 
scourged with the knout, for he determined to 
resist the infliction of corporal punishment 
at the hazard of his own life or of others. 
His industry and general good behavior were 
rewarded by his being employed at a desk in 
the counting-house of the government distil- 
lery at Ekaterinski-Zavod. This office was 
frequented by numerous travellers, who came 
either to sell grain or buy spirits, and among 
them were peasants, townspeople, traders, 
Russians, Tartars, Jews, and Kirgheez. By 
making inquiries of these men he acquired an 
intimate knowledge of the various parts of 
Siberia, which was of great value in forming 
his plan of escape. His condition was also 
improved by being allowed to leave the bar- 
racks, where he was herded with the vilest 
felons, and lived in a cabin with two of his 
countrymen. His new quarters, though far 
from comfortable, were infinitely better than 
the old, though the constant presence of a 
guard of soldiers whom he and his friends 
had to pay for watching over them, was by no 
means satisfactory. 

Though now in the possession of unusual 
privileges, and esteeming himself fortunate 
when compared with many of his brethren, 
doomed to labor with their feet heavily 
ironed, in the mines of Nertchinsk, under the 





lash of cruel taskmasters, yet such was his 
desire for freedom that he determined to at- 
tempt to recover it even at the risk of being 
scourged with the knout, and immured in the 
mysterious dungeons of Akatouia. About 
this time the Emperor Nicholas issued a de- 
cree which aggravated the condition of exiles 
to Siberia. Commissions visited the penal 
settlements and proposed new measures of 
severity, and, in order to satisfy the suspi- 
cious despotism of the czar, it was deemed 
desirable to curtail the privileges granted to 
some of the prisoners, and oblige them to live 
in the barracks with the other convicts. All 
this made Piotrowski persist in the project of 
escape which he had meditated for a long 
time. 

After carefully considering the different 
ways of leaving the Russian Empire, he de- 
cided to take the road tothe north, across 
the Ural Mountains and the steppes of Pet- 
chora and Archangel. This being the most 
unfrequented, was, for that reason only, the 
safest route. It was, also the shortest, for 
among the numerous foreign vessels at Arch- 
angel a political refugee would probably find 
some means of deliverance. After obtaining 
all the information possible about the man- 
ners and customs of the people on this route, 
he took the precaution also to acquire knowl- 
edge in regard to the other directions in 
which chance or fate might lead him. To 
collect the necessary articles for the danger- 
ous journey took a good deal of time and 
trouble. The most important of these was a 
passport, of which there are two kinds in use 
in Siberia: one being a mere pass, good only 
for comparatively short distances, and for a 
very limited time ; and the other, a much more 
important document, known as the plakatny, 
issued only by the high authorities, upon 
stamped paper. Both of these he succeeded 
in forging; the latter by appropriating a 
piece of stamped paper from the office, and 
affixing to it a capital seal, with the arms of 
the czar, which he procured for a few rubles 
from one of the convicts, who was a skilful 
counterfeiter. 

The next step was to transform himself 
into a native of the country, a “man of Si- 
beria ” (Sbhirski tcheloviék) as they say in Rus- 
sia. His beard had been purposely allowed 
to grow for a long time, so that it had reached 
a proper length, and after many attempts he 
succeeded in obtaining a Siberian wig made 
of sheepskin, with the wool inside, worn in 
that country to keep out the intense cold. At 
last his disguise was so complete as to make 
recognition extremely improbable. The money 
remaining after the purchase of these articles 
was only one hundred and eighty rubles 
(about two hundred francs), a small sum for so 
long a journey, and destined by an unlucky 
accident to become still smaller. Though 
well aware of the difficulties and dangers of 
his journey, he had from conscientious mo- 
tives done something to increase them. As 
his communications to his brethren in Poland 
had resulted in endangering their safety, he 
made a vow not to ask for. help, protection, 
or advice from any one, till he had passed be- 
yond the dominions of the czar. This deter- 
mination was adhered to under the most try- 
ing circumstances. 
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By the last days of January his prepara- 
tions were completed. The time of starting 
seemed particularly favorable, from the fact 
that one of the great fairs peculiar to Eastern 
Russia was soon to be held at Terbite, at the 
foot of the Ural Mountains. Amid the multi- 
tude of travellers on the road, there seemed 
little chance of tracking a fugitive; so, profit- 
ing by this circumstance, he set out on the 
8th of February, 1846. He had put on three 
shirts, one of which, being colored, hung over 
the trousers, Russian fashion, and a thick 
cloth waistcoat. Over these was a small 
bernouse of sheepskin, well greased with tal- 
low, reaching to the knees. He also wore 
large riding-boots, well tarred, and a sash of 
white, red, and black worsted, tied round the 
waist. On his wig was placed a red-velvet 
cap, trimmed with fur, suchas is worn by a 
well-to-do Siberian peasant on holidays, or by 
a travelling merchant. Besides these, he was 
well wrapped in a large pelisse, the collar of 
which, being turned up and tied by a red 
handkerchief, served the double purpose of 
keeping out the cold and hiding his face. He 
carried a bag in his hand, containing a second 
pair of boots, a fourth shirt, a pair of blue 
trousers, such as are usually worn in the coun- 
try in summer, some bread, and some dried 
fish. In the leg of his right boot he had con- 
cealed a large dagger. His money, which was 
in notes of four or five rubles, was placed 
in his waistcoat; and in his hands, which 
were covered with stout skin gloves with the 
hair outside, he held a strong, knotted stick. 

Thus equipped, he stole away at night from 
the settlement of Ekaterinski-Zavod by a 
cross-road. It was freezing very hard, and 
the flying sleet glistened in the moonbeams. 
The Irtish, his Rubicon, was soon passed, 
and, hurrying along the road to Tara, he won- 
dered how far he could get before daybreak, 
when his escape would be discovered, and 
what would become of him afterward. 

Hardly had he crossed the Irtish when 
he heard the sound of a sledge coming up be- 
hind him. Though somewhat alarmed, he 
determined to wait for the nocturnal travel- 
ler, and, as happened more than once on his 
dangerous journey, what he dreaded as a 
peril became an unexpected means of escape. 
The peasant driving the sledge asked where 
he was going, and, being bound for the same 
place, agreed to take him to Tara for fifty 
kopeks (ten sous). A half-hour’s rapid drive 
brought them to Tara, where Piotrowski, 
leaving his guide, went up to the first posting- 
house, and, calling loudly through the win- 
dows in Russian fashion, asked if he could 
get any horses to take him to the fair at Ir- 
bite. Ina few moments a bargain was struck, 
and the horses were ready and harnessed to a 
sledge. To the question of the innkeeper 
where he came from, he replied that he was 
the clerk of a merchant in Tomsk, that 
his master had gone on before him to the 
fair at Irbite, and, having had to stay behind 
to attend to some matters of his own, he was 
now very late, and, fearing his employer would 
be angry, offered to pay the man something 
extra if he would drive quickly. 

The peasant whistled, and the horses start- 
ed off at full speed. Suddenly the sky be- 
came overcast, and the snow fell so thickly 





that the driver lost his way. After wander- 
ing about in all directions, they were obliged 
to halt and pass the night in the forest. As 
they were only four leagues from Ekaterinski- 
Zavod, Piotrowski was in great anxiety, ex- 
pecting every moment to hear the bells of the 
kibit-kas sent in pursuit of him. At daybreak 
they started again, and found the right road, 
to the great delight of the fugitive. Remem- 
bering, however, how his countryman, Colonel 
Wysocki, was given up to the gendarmes by his 
guide after being detained a night in the for- 
est, he still felt considerable uneasiness. For- 
tunately, these suspicions were unfounded, 
The peasant took him to a friend’s house, 
where he got some tea, and was provided 
with fresh horses to continue his journey. 
Thus going on, changing horses at moderate 
prices, he arrived late at night at a village 
called Soldatskaia, where, not having change 
enough to pay the driver, he went with him to 
an inn where there happened to be a number 
of drunken men—for it was near the end of 
the carnival. Taking two or three bank- 
notes from under his waistcoat, intending to 
get them changed by the landlord, a move- 
ment of the crowd pushed him back from the 
table on which his papers were placed, and 
they were seized and carried off in an instant. 
It was in vain that he made his loss known; 
the thief was not to be found, and, as the 
Pole was afraid to summon the police, he had 
to be resigned to his misfortune. The loss of 
forty-five rubles was itself a serious matter, 
but what alarmed him still more was the dis- 
appearance of two papers of the utmost im- 
portance; one being a list of the towns and 
villages through which he must pass on the 
way to Archangel, and the other the passport, 
on stamped paper, that he had been at so 
much trouble to procure. Thus, on the first 
day of his flight, he had lost a quarter of his 
modest savings, the paper which was to have 
been his guide, and the plakatny, the only 
document capable of disarming the suspicions 
of curious people. He was in despair. 

The reflection, however, that it was too 
late to go back, that his fate would be the 
same wherever captured, and that every step 
brought him nearer to freedom, now urged 
him on. 

Striking into the high-road to Irbite, he 
mingled with the swarm of travellers going 
to or returning from the fair, and the thought 
of the difficulty of being discovered amid this 
vast crowd gave him renewed courage. On 
the third day of his flight, notwithstanding 
the delay in the forest, he reached the gates 
of Irbite, when he was startled by the voice 
of the sentry shouting: “ Halt, and show your 
passport!” Luckily he added, in a low tone: 
“Give me twenty kopeks, and through with 
you,” 

This opportune modification of the law in 
his favor was very gratifying to Piotrowski, 
who quickly paid the required sum and passed 
through the gates. 

After spending one night at Irbite, he left 
the town by a different way from that which 
he entered it, without being questioned by the 
sentry. The expenses of the journey and 
losses by theft having reduced his money to 
seventy-five rubles (about eighty francs), he 
was obliged to set out on foot. It was a very 





severe winter, and, though the weather moder- 
ated a little on the morning of his departure 
from Irbite, the snow fell so thick that it was 
difficult to make any headway. About noon, 
however, the storm abated, and travelling be- 
came easier. The fugitive generally avoided 
villages, but, if it were necessary to cross one, 
he walked through as if he belonged in the 
neighborhood and needed no information. 
Even when in great doubt as to the right road 
to take, he only ventured to inquire at the 
last house of a hamlet. When hungry he 
took a piece of frozen bread from his bag and 
ate it while walking along or sitting at the 
foot of a tree in a remote part of the forest, 
and slaked his thirst at one of the holes made 
in the ice by the people of the country for the 
purpose of watering their cattle. Sometimes, 
however, he had to content himself with let- 
ting snow melt in his mouth. 

The first day’s tramp after leaving Irbite 
wus very hard, and the evening found him 
completely exhausted. His fatigue was in- 
creased by the heavy clothes he had worn, but 
he was afraid to part with them. At night he 
adopted the method used by the Ostiaks in 
their deserts of ice, making a bed in the 
thickest part of the forest by hollowing a 
deep hole undera snow-heap. He awoke next 
morning in a half-frozen condition, but, by 
vigorous walking and running, succeeded in 
quickening his sluggish circulation. A blind- 
ing snow-storm soon set in which made him 
lose his way, and, after wandering about in 
the deep drifts all day, he found the right 
road at nightfall. 

Exhausted with fatigue, he ventured to 
ask for a night’s lodging at a small house on 
the outskirts of a village. His request was 
granted. He represented himself as a work- 
man from Tobolsk on his way to the iron- 
foundery at Bohotole, among the Ural Moun- 
tains, in search of employment. Though 
taking every precaution to avoid suspicion, 
he was not successful, and the sight of the 
linen he had tried to dry made the women of 
the house think him too well dressed for an 
artisan. 

Hardly had he got to sleep, when he was 
awoke by three peasants, who asked to see 
his passport. After disputing their right to 
make such a demand, he finally showed them 
his only remaining pass, which could not have 
imposed on any official, but the sight of the 
seal satisfied these ignorant peasants, who 
excused themselves for troubling him by 
the not very comforting assurance that they 
had mistaken him for an escaped convict. 
The rest of the night passed off quietly, but, 
realizing as he left in the morning the danger 
of asking for shelter, he determined to de- 
pend for the future wholly on his bed scooped 
in the ground in Ostiak fashion. In his long 
journey over the Ural Mountains to Veliki- 
Oustiong, extending from the middle of Feb- 
ruary to the beginning of April, he had to 
content himself with this primitive way of 
sleeping. Only three or four times did he 
dare to ask shelter for the night in some 
lonely hut, being forced to do so by utter ex- 
haustion after fifteen or twenty days’ tramp 
in the forest, which made him almost uncon- 
scious of what he did. All the other nights 
were passed in the sccoped-out bole in the 
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earth, in the natural hollows formed at the 
foot of great trees, or on ground where the 
thickly-falling snow soon formed a warm cov- 
ing, which, however, was not easily thrown 
off in the morning. By degrees he became 
so accustomed to this way of sleeping that he 
used to find himself at night going into the 
thickest part of the forest as to an inn, 
though at other times this savage life was al- 
most unbearable. The absence of any human 
habitation, the want of hot food, and even of 
frozen bread, which was sometimes his only 
nourishment for days together, brought before 
him, in all their horrible reality, the two hid- 
eous spectres called Cold and Ilurger. At 
such times he dreaded most the sudden fits 
of drowsiness which came over him, for they 
seemed like premonitions of death, and he 
struggled against then with his little remain- 
ing strength. The craving for hot food was 
sometimes so strong that it was very difficult 
for him to refrain from going into some hut 
to beg for a little Siberian turnip-soup. 

The solemn silence brooding over the vast 
expanse of snow and ice in these forest soli- 
tudes, only broken by the cracking of the 
stones from the intensity of the cold, had a 
spectral effect on the mind of the weary trav- 
eller, who yet thought Nature even in her 
rudest aspect a kinder friend than man, for 
she, at least, he quaintly says, never asked 
him for his passport. 

In crossing the Ural Mountains he lost his 
way in a snow-storm, and, having exhausted 
his stock of bread, passed a horrible night in 
the agonies of cold and hunger. Unable to 
sleep, he earnestly prayed for death as a re- 
lief to his sufferings. At daybreak he dragged 
himself along in search of the path, but soon 
sank exhausted at the foot of a tree. The 
sleep which in that region is the forerunner 
of death had already overtaken him when he 
was saved by a trapper who was crossing the 
forest. After giving him some brandy, bread, 
and dried fruit, which were eagerly devoured, 
the man spoke words of encouragement ; and, 
after showing him the road leading to a house 
of refuge, disappeared in the woods. 

Piotrowski’s joy at seeing the house in 
the distance was so great that he would have 
entered it had he known it was full of gen- 
darmes waiting to arres: him. After reach- 
ing the door, he had hardly crossed the 
threshold when his strength gave out, and he 
fell down and rolled under a bench. For some 
minutes he was in a state of complete insen- 
sibility. On coming-to, he was hardly able to 
swallow the food given to him by his host, 
and soon fell into a sleep which lasted twen- 
ty-four hours, when the landlord, becoming 
alarmed, roused him. On learning that his 
visitor was a bohomolets, or worshipper of God 
—which was the new character assumed by 
the fugitive—going to pay his devotions to 
the holy images of the convent of Solovetsk, 
near Archangel, the man was unwearied in his 
attentions. 

Under this new title, which inspired the 
respect and sympathy of the Russian peas- 
ants, the refugee reached Veliki-Oustiong in 
safety. There he boldly associated with the 
bohomolets, who were waiting in large numbers 
for the breaking up of theice of the Dwina, so 
a3 to be able to embark for Archangel. 





Receiving a cordial welcome from these 
unsuspecting religionists, whose devotional 
habits he furtively studied, he remained a 
month with them, taking part in their exer- 
cises with exemplary punctuality, though fear- 
ing all the time lest the priests should request 
him to repeat the Russian creed, of which he 
was totally ignorant. At last he embarked 
in one of the barges used for the conveyance 
of merchandise to Archangel which take pil- 
grims, bringing their own provisions, free of 
charge. By assisting in rowing the craft, he 
earned fifteen rubles, the exact sum he had 
spent in coming from Irbite. In a fortnight 
they arrived at Archangel, where he supposed 
his troubles would be over, for, as it was fre- 
quented by vessels of all nations, there seemed 
little doubt of finding one to take him to 
France or England. 

To avoid endangering his safety by undue 
haste, he still performed the religious duties 
of a bohomolets, but his chief interest was in 
the vessels in the bay. As it was early in 
the season, there were only about twenty in 
port, and among them he sought in vain for 
the French flag. To add to his disappoint- 
ment, a Russian sentinel stood on the deck 
of each of these vessels, which were thus 
guarded night and day. All along the quays 
were sentries to prevent any person from 
crossing their line without giving satisfactory 
explanations or papers. 

Not daring to submit to this ordeal, and 
making several unsuccessful attempts to reach 
the outward-bound vessels, he sorrowfully re- 
linquished his long-cherished plan of escape 
by water. As his stay in the town after the 
departure of the pilgrims for the Holy Isle 
had already excited surprise, he took the road 
for Onega as a pilgrim, who, having visited 
the holy images of Solovetsk, was going to 
Kiev “to salute the sacred bones.” On ar- 
riving at Vytiegra, he was accosted on the 
quay by a peasant, who inquired where he 
was going. Learning that he was a bohomo- 
lets on a pilgrimage to Novgorod, the rustic 
offered to take him in his boat to St. Peters- 
burg, and, by helping at the oar, he obtained 
his food and passage free. On reaching the 
capital of the czar, he felt great anxiety about 
a lodging-place, as well as fear of detection by 
the police. Fortunately, a poor old peasant- 
woman whom he had befriended on the pas- 
sage said to him, as he was about to step on 
shore: 

‘“« Just stay with me; I have sent word to 
my daughter, and she will soon be down to 
fetch me, and will show you where you can 
get a cheap lodging.” 

After waiting a long time in suspense in 
the boat, momentarily expecting to be asked 
for his papers, the old woman’s daugiter ar- 
rived. Helping her carry a trunk, he trudged 
along behind her mother, who carried on her 
head the empty jar that had contained her 


| food. They went through an endless number 


of streets and lanes, and at last reached a 
wretched lodging-house, where he felt him- 
self tolerably secure. Being still fearful of 
trouble about his passport, he inquired what 
were the necessary formalities to be ob- 
served. The landlady looked at his shabby 
little pass, and, observing the seal, for she 
could not read, asked him how long he in- 





tended to remain. Learning that he only ex- 
pected to stay four or five days, she told him 
it wéuld be better not to go to the police, for 
they had become so exacting that they re- 
quired the landlady to accompany every new- 
comer, and she declared she could not spare 
the time to wait her turn among the crowd at 
the Prefecture. 

The next day he went up and down the 
bank of the Neva, furtively scanning the pla- 
cards on the different steamers, giving their 
time of departure—for a Russian peasant is 
not supposed to know how to read. At last 
he saw an announcement, in large letters, 
placed near the mast of one of the steamers, 
that this vessel was to leave for Riga the next 
morning. A man was walking the deck with 
his red shirt worn over his trousers @ /a Russe, 
but, not daring to enter into conversation, the 
Pole stood and gazed wistfully at him. In 
the mean time it was getting late, when sud- 
denly the man with the red shirt looked up 
and said: 

“Do you happen to want to go to Riga? 
If you do, come with me.” 

“ Certainly, I want to go,” replied Piotrow- 
ski; “‘ but how can a poor man like me go in 
the steamer? It costs a good deal, and is not 
for such as I am.” 

“Why not ?—come along. We sha’n’t ask 
much for a moujik like you?” : 

“ How much?” 

The sum mentioned was so small that it 
really astonished the Pole. 

“Well, will that suit vou? 
still hesitate?” 

“T only arrived to-day, and [ must have 
my passport looked to by the police.” 

“ But the police will detain you three days, 
and the boat starts to-morrow mornirg.” 

“What can I do, then?” 

“Why, leave without having it looked at.” 

“ But suppose I get into trouble?” 

“Fool! Have you got your passport with 
you? Let me see it.” 

Piotrowski drew from his pocket the pass- 
ticket, carefully wrapped in a silk handker- 
chief, after the fashion of Russian peasants ; 
but, without taking the trouble to look at it, 
the man said: 

“Come to-morrow morning at seven, and, 
if I am not here, wait for me. Now be off 
with you!” 

The fugitive returned joyfully to his lodg- 
ings, and punctually kept his appointment the 
next morning. Steam was already on. The 
man perceived him, but only said: “ Give me 
your money.” He then went away, but im- 
mediately returned with a yellow ticket, of the 
meaning of which the disguised Pole pretended 
to be ignorant. 

“Well,” said the man, “hold your tongue, 
moujik, and let me manage this affair.” 

The bell rang three times; the passengers 
hurried aboard ; Piotrowski was shoved after 
them by his new acquaintance, and the ship 
moved off. He thought he was in a dream, 

On board the steamer he played his part 
as a moujik so well as to make a German trav- 
eller, who saw him breakfasting on a bit of 
bread and onion, say to another, “ That is a 
Russian hog ;” and, when sea-sickness obliged 
him to take refuge in the first-class cabin, an 
elderly Russian lady charged him with cor- 
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rupting the air. Two young Poles were the 
only persons who showed any interest in him, 
but he dared not betray his secret even to 
them. 

After reaching Riga, he assumed the char- 
acter of a sichetinnik, or Russian peasant, em- 
ployed by merchants to buy hogs’ bristles. 
This allowed him to make many inquiries on 
the road. He still travelled on foot, and, as 
it was now July, slept with comfort in the 
woods and cornfields. Exchanging his thick 
winter clothing for the blue summer suit which 
he brought from Siberia, he still wore, not- 
withstanding the warm weather, the distinc- 
tive garment of the Russian peasant—the little 
bernouse of sheepskin. After passing through 
Lithuania, where he learned from a Russian 
soldier the precautions taken by the authori- 
ties to prevent fugitives and smugglers from 
crossing the frontier into Prussia, he decided 
to make the attempt in the daytime. When 
nearly over the line, he was discovered and 
fired upon by the sentries, but succeeded in 
effecting his escape, and took refuge in a wood. 
Being now in Prussia, he cut off his beard, and, 
leaving behind him the characteristic marks 
of a Russian peasant, effected a new trans- 
formation. He passed himself off as a French 
cotton-spinner returning from Russia, After 
a fatiguing journey on foot, he arrived safely 
at Kiénigsberg. There he found a vessel which 
was to sail on the following day for Elbing, 
and determined to avail himself of this oppor- 
tunity to return to the neighborhood of his 
friends. But, having been thus far successful 
in avoiding gendarmes, he became careless, 
and, when almost in safety, a circumstance oc- 
curred that nearly proved his ruin. Toward 
evening he sat down on a heap of stones near 
a ruined house, intending to go and sleep in 
the fields at night as usual; but, being very 
tired, he fell asleep, and was awaked by a 
watchman, who, dissatisfied with his attempt 
at explanation in execrable German, took him 
to the nearest police-station. 

The feeling that he experienced at this un- 
toward event was one of shame far more than 
of sadness or despair. To have escaped in- 
numerable perils, only to be arrested at last by 
a night-policeman, made him blush for him- 
self. His statement that he was a French 
cotton-spinner returning from Russia was dis- 
credited by the police authorities, who believed 
him to be a common criminal. After being 
kept in prison for a month, he was again 
brought before the magistrates, who informed 
him that the addresses which he had given 
had been found to be false, and that the 
gravest suspicions were afloat concerning him. 
Tired of concealment, and especially irritated 
at being taken fora malefactor, he revealed 
to the high officials who he was. The an- 
nouncement filled them with consternation ; 
for, though anxious to aid him, it seemed im- 
possible to evade the convention between Rus- 
sia and Prussia for the mutual return of fugi- 
tives. Fortunately, the sympathies of the 
principal inhabitants of Kénigsberg, and of 
the highest officers of the government, were 
enlisted in his favor, and he was released on 
bail. A week afterward he was again sum- 
moned before the police, and informed that, 
orders having come from Berlin to give him 
up to Russia, all they could do was to give 





him time to escape at his own risk. Taking a 
hasty leave of the friends who had made ar- 
rangements for his flight, he left the next day 


for Dantzic. The letters that he carried to | 
different persons in the German towns which | 


he had to pass through helped to make his 
journey easy, and, after crossing the whole of 
Germany, he arrived, September 22, 1846, in 


Paris, the city he had left four years before, | 


having experienced a series of adventures 
among the most remarkable in the annals of 
imprisonment and exile. 


ALEXANDER YOUNG. 





PARIS JOURNALISM. 


ge leading Parisian journals are found, 
for the most part, in old, uninviting 
buildings, and the stairs that lead to the offices 
and editorial rooms are often narrow, dark, 
and dirty. 

The editorial department occupies six or 
seven rooms—a waiting-room, a private cab- 
inet for the editor-in-chief, two or three rootns 
for his assistants, a larger room containing 
the library, and a room for the other em- 
ployés. 

The room occupied by the smaller mem- 
bers of the editorial corps serves also as ante- 
chamber, through which all, even the privi- 
leged, must pass to reach the sanctum—the 
waiting-room, or the sanctum sanctorum—the 
private cabinet of the editor-in-chief. But not 
every one who enters this anteroom reaches 
the second apartment. “ Many are called, 
but few are chosen!” He who cannot show 
conclusively that he is desired, receives the 
stereotyped reply: “Monsieur, le redac-en- 
chef ”—this is the sanctioned abbreviation— 
“will not be at the office before evening.” 
What a long list of uninvited and unwelcome 
visitors the gargons de bureau are called upon, 
in the course of the day, to dismiss in this 
manner! And, among them, what a number 
of typical figures! 

At first we have, perhaps, a decayed Jitté- 
rateur who humbly approaches his colleagues, 
grasping his carefully-brushed, old cylinder 
convulsively, and asks the “loan” of a few 
franes. He is followed by a confident youth, 
as proud in his bearing as his predecessor was 
humble. He has made some discovery that 
he is convinced will revolutionize the world ; 
it may be the solution of a great social prob- 
lem, a new method of printing in colors, of 
bread-baking, or a preventive against small- 
pox. The young gentleman has an eight-col- 


umn article, in which he would publish the | 


results of his labors. An expression of superb 
indignation clouds his brow if the editor-in- 
chief has dared, a second time, not to be with- 
in. What! is there in this, the nineteenth 
century, no longer any interest felt in human 
progress? Must the great benefactors of the 
race be ever and again, like the immortal 
Columbus, subjected to numberless trials and 
humiliations? It is hardly necessary to state 
that our pioneer is at best an unfledged en- 
thusiast. 

Not less numerous than the borrowers, 
discoverers, and inventors, are the literary 
amateurs, who even surpass the former in per- 





sistency and eloquence. There is the student, 
in his first term at the Sorbonne, who has an 
article on the general aspect of European 
affairs, which he wishes to see in the next num- 
ber; the lean poet, who has been delivered of 
a,poem in the style of the “ Henriade,” and 
seeks a godfather for it ; the elderly lady, who 
carries under her arm the manuscript of a 
sensation romance, largely autobiographical— 
these are the characters that present them- 
selves daily. The garcons know them so well 
that they never get access to any of the edi- 
tors unless they waylay. them on their road 
to or from the bureau. In this line of tactics 
the pseudo authoresses are most successful. 

The writers of “communications” are also 
among the besiegers of the editorial rooms. 
Now they bring a tirade on the condition of 
the pavement in Rue de la Coqueluche; now 
an article on the inefficiency of the police in a 
certain arrondissement; now “une petite 
question” whether the authorities are ever 
going to put a lamp in the Impasse Carcolet. 

These communications are often signed 
thus: “ Henri Goquenard, Ladies’ Shoemaker, 
Rue St. André, No. 99.;” or, “Jean Jacques, 
Manufacturer of Hosiery, Rue Bergére, No. 
77.” These literary bourgeois never lose sight 
of the shop, and like to get advertisements 
gratis. 

Another of the besiegers is the sharper, 
who comes with a more or less considerable 
sum of money to buy a “ puff” for some finan- 
cial swindle. 

It is the duty of the garcons to prevent 
all these individuals from reaching even the 
waiting-room, and, if necessary, if they are 
too persistent, to show them the outer door. 
The task is often as difficult as it is unpleasant 
and unthankful. 

The editor-in-chief of a leading Paris news- 
paper is a literary prince. He is féted by 
everybody; every door is open to him; the 
best boxes at the theatres are at his disposal. 
He is an honored invifé at all celebrations, 
diplomatic dinners, authors’ breakfasts, and 
art soirées. He receives a salary of from 
twenty to forty thousand francs, lives in a 
fashionable neighborhood, and keeps open 
house. And yet ameng journalists he is the 
one who writes least. He simply sits in his 
easy-chair and wields his editorial bdton. His 
work is apparently easier than that of his sub- 
ordinates, but his position is one that requires 
large experience, great judgment, and infinite 
tact. 

A genuine editor-in-chief tolerates no one 
on his paper whose talents make him his equal, 
or, perhaps, superior. Thus Emile de Girar- 
din dispensed with the services of Peyrat, 
Duvernois, Nesstzer, and others, who were his 
subordinates, when he recognized their great 
ability. Girardin, we may observe, is one of 
the few chiefs who drive an untiring pen. 

The second in rank on the editorial staff 
is the writer of the Premier Paris—“ the light 
articles.” His official name is bulletinier; in 
the Bohemian vocabulary he is called tartinier 
(a ¢artine is a slice of bread covered with but- 
ter, jam, etec.), which may be translated “ ap- 
petizer.” 

The bulletinier must be able at any mo- 
ment to fill a column with sage reflections on 
any subject in the broad domain of politics, 
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political economy, history, or theology. The 
nature of the telegraph news determines 
whether he shall discuss the religious ideas 
of modern Germany, the military resources of 
Turkey, or write a résumé of the history of 
Austria since the war of 1864. The bulletinier 
is alike remarkable for the boldness of his 
combinations, and the reach of his perception. 
With a stroke of his pen he destroys systems, 
changes boundaries, and undermines thrones. 
It is among the easiest of his tasks to discover 
any number of clouds in the political horizon, 
to foresee warlike complications in the four 
quarters of the globe, and, from time to time, 
in the tone of an oracle, to declare that Europe 
is on the eve of witnessing great events. 

The bulletinier uses a long list of so-called 
clichés, i. e., popular or commonplace expres- 
sions; but, as his pen goes by steam, and 
often turns out from two to three hundred 
lines, at a sitting, in which there is hardly an 
erasure, he may be excused. Many of these 
hackneyed phrases are current in English, such 
as: “It is said in diplomatic circles "—“‘ We 
learn from a reliable source”—“ They have 
learned nothing and forgotten nothing ”— 
“Science has sustained an irreparable loss 
in,” ete. Since the French journalists have 
been compelled to put their names to their 
articles, the tartinier writes somewhat more 
carefully than formerly. If, however, for any 
reason whatever a writer would remain con- 
cealed, his articles are fathered by his col- 
league, the so-called secretary of the editorial 
staff. 

In this manner many a distinguished 
statesman writes for the Parisian daily papers 
over the signature of another. For years 
Guizot contributed articles to the columns 
of the Journal des Débats that were signed 
“ David.”” Even Louis Napoleon contributed, 
from time to time, to the columns of the Con- 
aitutionnel, over the signature of “ Boniface.” 
The secretary is often out of the city for a 
week or two at a time, but his “articles,” on 
matters, perhaps, of the gravest importance, 
appear regularly. 

Most of the large journals have, besides 
the bulletinier, a disputant, or wrangler, whose 
duty it is to fight the battles of the paper with 
their confreres of the press. These profes- 
sional wranglers are known in journalistic 
parlance as engueuleurs (engueuler—“ to shout 
at, to chaff”). They are especially distin- 
guished for the facility with which they find 
high-sounding phrases, and not unfrequently 
their diction is more emphatic than pointed. 

The cuisinier is another important member 
of the editorial staff. Upon him devolves the 
“make-up” of the paper. He reads the arti- 
cles of “outside” contributors, and decides 
upon their availability; he also decides in 
what part of the paper, and when the majority 
of the available matter shall be published. 
It is he who looks over the exchanges, select- 
ing such articles and notices as it is desirable 
to reprint. We see that this editorial “ cook” 
is a very important personage; he exerts a | 
greater influence on the general physiognomy 
of the journal than any of his colleagues. 

An important réle is played laterally by 
the so-called echotier, whose duty it is to fur- 
nish his paper with news items of general in- 


ported, for example, that Michelet has an im- 
portant work in press. Within twenty-four 
hours the echotier must know what the pub- 
lisher’s arrangement is with the author, how 
many pages the book will have, what its char- 
acter is, whether an English edition will ap- 
pear simultaneously, etc. On the occasion of 
the death of a distinguished individual, a 
soldier, composer, artist, statesman, or author, 
for instance the echotier loses no time in ob- 
taining all the particulars attending his death 


what his last words were, who was present, 
whether ‘he left a will, and every other detail. 

A near relation to the echotier is the in- 
discreteur. His mission is to penetrate into 
the domestic circle of important personages. 
He visits Jules Favre, Mdlle. Nilsson, Mon- 
sieur de Rémusat, and others, and then de- 
scribes what he saw at their houses; whether 
Favre writes with a quill or a steel pen, what 
Nilsson breakfasts on, how Rémusat cuts his 
nails, etc. The public is always very thankful 
for being informed on such points. 

Another important personage on the staff 
of a Parisian daily is the canardier. When- 
ever there is a dearth of news, and the cuisi- 
nier finds himself short of “ matter,” invention 
supplies the deficiency. At such times he 
calls on Monsieur le Canardier for such arti- 
cles as he thinks best calculated to give the 
paper variety, either upon a political, literary, 
er some other subject of general interest. The 
political canard generally pretends that some 
important step is contemplated by the govern- 
ment. For example: the representative of 
France at some foreign court has proved so 
incapable that, in accordance with the wishes 
of the friends of the government, he is about 
to be recalled. This fiction is, of course, 
copied in all the leading Europeen papers, 
and, not unfrequently, it finally becomes a 
fact. More than one ambassador has lost his 
place through the canardier, the government 
deeming it unwise to disappoint public expec- 
tation. 

The literary canard has a fondness for 
representing distinguished authors as being 
dangerously ill, or, perhaps, even dead. The 
next day the paper receives a communication 
somewhat like the following : 


“Mr. Eprror: In yesterday’s number of 
your paper it is stated that I am dangerously 
ill. Iam ata loss to conceive what could have 
given rise to such a report, as I have never in 
my life enjoyed better health than at present. 
Have the goodness to make the necessary cor- 
rection, and oblige 

“Yours, etc., 
“Victor Sarpov.” 


Thus the canardier has “killed two birds 
with one stone;” the public has been startled 
by the false report, and his paper has a great 
name for its column of correspondence. 

But the miscellaneous canard surpasses 
all the others in extravagance, No combina- 
tion is too irrational, too absurd to be unac- 
ceptable in the column of “ Faits Divers.” In 
extreme cases, that is, when improbability 
reaches absurdity, the romancer has but to 
locate his incidents in America in order to 





terest outside of the political field. It is re- 


make the impossible pass current. There are 


—the exact moment at which he expired, | 





certain favs-dvers canards that reappear from 
time to time, like the American girl full of 
needles, and the sea-serpent. The accom. 
plished canardier, however, scorns to use 
threadbare material; he invents “out of 
whole cloth,” and the more absurd he is the 
better. 

One of the most important departments of 
the Parisian dailies is the feuilleion—* the: 
space below the line”—called also the res-de- 
chaussée, The feuilleton often has a great in- 
fluence on the circulation of the paper. When 
the Journal des Débats began to publish Eu- 
gene Sue’s “ Mysteries of Paris” under the 
line, its edition increased threefold; and the 
circulation of the Constitutionnel jumped from 
four to twenty-five thousand copies when the 
first chapter of the “ Wandering Jew” ap- 
peared in its columns. When an elaborate 
dramatic criticism from the pen of Francisque 
Sarcey appears in the Zemps, about two thou- 
sand additional copies of the paper are sold. 





TWO SIDES OF A WINDOW. 


AUNTING the darkness everywhere 
The snow has clothed the moonless air 
Through the long hush of night; 
And now with morn the woodlands fill 
Their solitude, how bright! how still !— 
The valley hides in light ! 


The sunrise through our window sees 
Illumined towers, illumined trees, 
That melt in silver gleams, 
Where the weird Artist of the Night, 
To give the child a new delight, 
Has tried to paint its dreams ! 


The trees with dropping sparkles glisten 

Beside our door: and—see them ! listen !— 
A dozen boys agiow, 

Warm-blooded, full of buoyant life, 

Mingle, knee-deep, in merry strife— 
Mock-battles with the snow ! 


Losing the winter in their joy, 

What shouts! what laughter ! 
A champion lithe and tall, 

Compels his corps with instant will— 

An avaianche charge! But, massed and still, 
These neither fly nor fall ! 


Yonder poy, 


One little rogue, so cunning-shy, 
Powders the large boy in his eye: 
With quick-averted face 
Another throws—a cap is flying , 
To escape the ball another trying 

Slips in soon-lost disgrace ! 


Who, smiling, watches, eager, there ? 
An old man—hoar-frost in his hair, 
But tlower warmth in his heart— 
At yonder window, peering through, 
Joins in the happy battle, too, 
His boyhood taking part ! 


Joun James Puarr. 





SUMMIT OF GRAYS PEAK. 











GRAY’S PEAK.,.—See Page 258. 


or 


SUMMIT 
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“GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART!” 


4 TALE IN THREE PARTS.—PART II. 


By Ruaopa Broventon, AurHor or “ Rep as 
4 Rose 1s Sue,” Etc. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
WHAT JEMIMA SAYS. 


Ir is a circumstance never to be enough 
deplored by the female world that marriages 
and drawing-rooms are broad daylight cere- 
monies. Mature necks and faces, that the 
great, bold sun makes look as yellow as old 
law-deeds, or as the love-letters of twenty 
years ago, would gleam creamily, waxily 
white, if illumined only by benevolent can- 
dles, that seem to see and make seen only 
beauties, and slur over defects. Even the 
lilies and roses of youth—unlike the smooth 
perfection of their garden types — are con- 
scious of little pits, and specks, and flaws, 
when Day holds his great searching lamp 
right into their faces. Day repudiates tulle 
and tarletane; they are none of his; and, as 
he cannot rid himself of them, he retaliates 
by behaving as glaringly and unhandsomely 
as he can to them. Nature is holding a wed. 
dimg outside too, apparently ; at least, it is all 
white, white! Heaven has sent down a storm 
of diamonds in the night, as a marriage- 
present to Lenore; wherever you look there 
is the glitter of myriad brilliants. Last 
night, at each iron gate, there was a high, 
wide arch of evergreens, but during the dark 
hours the fairies carried the dingy things 
away, and replaced them by others of glis- 
tening white jewels. They are so bright, so 
bright, one cannot look at them; one turns 
away with winking eyes. I funcy that with 
some such lustre shine the archways through 
which the Faithful People go and come in the 
deathless white City of God. 

There is a.mystical stir and bustle in the 
house; everybody but the bride has been 
down to an early breakfast, and has gone up 
again to put their best clothes on. The maid- 
servants are hurrying about the house in 
uniform gray gowns and white caps, all ex- 
cept the ladies’ maids, who have the right of 
exercising individual will in the choice of their 
magnificence. The footmen have new liver- 
ies. The wedding-breakfast is laid out in 
the dining-room ; I have been reconnoitring 
it. One has to look out of window to assure 
one’s self that the season is winter. On the 
long glittering table summer and autumn hold 
their scented sway. Regiments of tall flow- 
ers—both white and vivid-colored; shady 
fern-forests ; bunches of grapes, big as those 
fabulous ones swinging in gilt over an ale- 
house door, or as that mighty cluster repre- 
sented in the illustrations to “Line upon 
Line,” as borne between two stout Hebrews, 
slung upon a pole; odorous rough-skinned 
pines. I indulge in a pleased sigh, and glance 
at the carfe, I draw a slight mental sketch of 
what my own share in the banquet will be. 
Truly, one waxes gluttonous in one’s old age. 

Since then I have been pervading such of 
the ladies’ rooms as intimacy gives me the 
entrée to. I have seen twelve passably fair 





maids, in twelve gauzy bonnets, each with a 
murdered robin sitting on the top, as a deli- 
cate tribute to the season. Pretty, and clean, 
and white, the dozen look; but, alas! they 
will present but a drabby-gray appearance 
by-and-by out-of-doors, when contrasted with 
the wonderful blinding snow-sheet. I am not 
a bridesmaid ; I have not been invited, nor, if 
I had, would I have consented to intrude the 
washed-out pallor of my face among this 
plump pink rose-garden. 

Now I have returned to the bride-cham- 
ber, where Sylvia, fully dressed, and apparent- 
ly laboring under some hallucination as to 
being herself the bride, has usurped the che- 
val-glass; at least, on my entry, I find a 
pretty little figure in violet velvet and swans- 
down, with bust protruded and semi-dislo- 
cated neck, gyrating slowly before it. 

“ How extraordinary one does feel in col- 
ors!” she is ejaculating, with a sort of un- 
easy complacency ; “but, for Lenore’s sake, 
nothing should have induced me. I feel 
quite like a fish out of water; I really can 
hardly believe it is my own face—it seems 
like some one else’s. Whata fright one does 
look, Jemima!” 

No contradiction from me. 

“Does not one?” 

“No, I don’t think so,” reply I, consoling- 
ly; “nothing out of the way. I don’t see 
much difference.” 

“ Violet always used to be considered my 
color,” returns Sylvia, apparently finding my 
form of comfort not very palatable; “ always, 
par exceHence, How well I remember, the very 
last ball I ever went to with poor John—I 
was in violet lisse, with cowslips—overhearing 
some man ask, ‘ Who that lovely little wom- 
an in mauve was?’ What a rage I was 
in!” 

“And who was she?” ask I, with inter- 
est. 

“ Who was she?” (reddening.) 
stupid questions you do ask, Jemima ! 
was she? Why J, of course.” 

“ Mauve suits everybody, even me,” say. I, 
peeping over Sylvia’s shoulder at my own un- 
usual lilac splendor; “it was well-named the 
‘refuge of the destitute.’ ” 

Having discharged this Parthian shaft, I 
turn away. The room is blocked with great 
imperials, packed and half-packed. A whole 
haberdasher’s shop of finery is surging out of 
them, and a big white L. S. on each of their 
shiny black lids. L. 8. herself sits before 
the dressing-table, but—difficult as it is to 
help it—she is not looking at herself in the 
glass. Her eyes are on the ground, and her 
brows gathered. She is fully dressed, with 
the exception of the wreath and veil — all 
dead white—dead white, like the doll on the 
top of a twelfth-night cake; only that the 
doll invariably compensates for the colorless- 
ness of her attire by cheeks that outshine 
the peony, and Lenore’s cheeks are dead 
white too. To my mortification, I perceive, 
that in spite of Worth’s gown, and old Mrs. 
Scrope’s Flemish point, my sister is looking 
as little handsome as a thoroughly good-look- 
ing woman ever can look. Hardly a touch of 
pretty red even on her lips, and a pinched 
blue look of cold and utter apathy about her 
face and whole attitude. 


“ What 
Who 





“If I am to arrange your wreath,” say 
I, speaking sharply, “we had better begin; 
there is no use hurrying, and it takes some 
time to dispose it properly.” 

She does not move or change her posi- 
tion. 

“Will you be good enough,” ‘continue I, 
ironically, “to look round and convince your- 
self that this is not a funeral?” 

Still no answer, 

“Lenore” (raising my voice), “‘are you 
dead? are you dumb? are you cataleptic ? 
For Heaven's sake, why do you not say some- 
thing?” 

“What should I say?” she answers at 
length, raising her heavy eyes, and speaking 
with harsh irritability, “ why sheuld I speak ? 
I have only one hour more of my own now” 
(glancing with a sort of tremulous shudder 
toward the clock); “surely I may spend it 
as I like.” 

“ That is better,” rejoin I, not heeding the 
matter of her speech, but regarding her, with 
my head on one side, with an artist’s eye. 
“When you speak you look ten per cent. bet- 
ter, I must tell you in confidence that as 
you sat just now, with your shoulders up to 
your ears and your nose resting on your knees, 
you had a near escape of being that anomaly 
in Nature, a plain bride.” 

No reply 

“For mercy’s sake, say something,” I ery, 
crossly ; “do not lapse again into that utter 
silence! Dear me!” (taking the wreath gin- 
gerly out of its box) “how beautifully they 
do make these things nowadays! But for 
the scent, I really think they out-do Nature.” 

The wheels of the first carriage become 
audible; very faintly, by reason of the snow, 
but still audible, and Sylvia, after one final 
glance, shuffle, and whisk, swims out of the 
room. I become absorbed in an artistic ago- 
ny, as I throw the lace, in a shower of costly 
flimsiness, over my sister’s impassive head, 
and delicately insinuate the chilly nuptial 
flowers into their resting-place on the top of 
it. 

Carriage after carriage rolls up: doors are 
opened ; steps let down. My curiosity gets 
the better of me. I leave my nearly-finished 
task, and, running to the window, press my 
face against the frosted pane. 

“The Websters,” say I, narratively. “ Ha! 
ha! ha! Old Mrs. Webster in a twin-zown to 
Sylvia ; even to the swansdown on the body 
and tunic! Poor, dear Sylvia! she will never 
get over it; it will be the death of her.” 

AsI stand there, laughing maliciously, I 
feel a hand on my shoulder. . “ What! are 
you come to look at them, too? Take care, 
they will see you. It shows a little want of 
imagination in Mrs, James making two dresses 
pin for pin alike, does not it ?” , 

I turn toward her; but, as soon as I catch 
a glimpse of her face, my mirth dies, and I 
utter a horrified ejaculation. It is lividly 
white, and she is gasping. 

“Open it wide!” she says, almost inaudi- 
“T—I—I am stifling!” 

“Good Heavens!” cry I, apprehensively 

and dissuasively, with my usual practical 

grasp of a subject. “You are not going to 

faint? Do not!—not till I get you a chair. 

You are so heavy—I never could hold you up,” 


bly. 
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As I speak I am struggling with the hasp 
of the window, which is old, rusty, and evi- 
dently constructed with a view to never open- 
ing except after ten minutes’ of angry wrest- 
ling. 

“Quick! quick!” she says, faintly pant- 
ing, “ wider! wider /” 

But it is too late. As the frozen case- 
ment grates slowly on its hinges, her head, 
with all its smart paraphernalia of lace and 
flowers, falls back lifeless, and the whole 
weight of her body, in all the leaden inertness 
of Death’s counterfeit, rests in my strained 
arms. No one knows, until they have tried 
it, how heavy dead and swooned persons are. 
I stagger under my sister’s weight, and with 
much difficulty, and many bumps both to her 
and myself, get her down on the floor, where 
the little icy airs come and ruffle her uscless 
laces and her soft tossed locks. Then I 
fly to the bell, open the door, and call might- 
ily down the passage. “Louise!” I cry, 
“Louise!” as Sylvia’s French maid comes 
floating airily along—not in the least hurry- 
ing herself, but rather throwing gallantries 
over her shoulder, as it were, to a strange 
valet in the. middle distance. “Louise! 
Louise! Make haste! Mademoiselle Lenore 
is soill! Ido not know what has happened 
to her!—all of a sudden, too!—she has 
fainted, I think ; I suppose it is a faint, is not 
it” (looking nervously in her face), “not any 
thing worse?” 

Louise gives a little yell, and says ‘‘ My 
God!” in her mother-tongue, in which flip- 
pant language that adjuration does not sound 
half so solemn. Then we kneel down, one on 
each side of her, sprinkle water in her face, 
considerably to the injury of her tucker— 
pour brandy down her unconscious throat— 
hold strong smelling-salts to her nostrils— 
roughly chafe her dead hands—use all the 
unpleasant asperities, in fact, that are sup- 
posed necessary to induce people to come 
back to that life which, as a rule, they are so 
loath to quit. But it is all to no purpose: she 
shows no sign of returning consciousness. 

“T do not half like it,” I say, looking ap- 
prehensively across at my coadjutor, and 
speaking in an unintentional whisper. “I 
have not a notion what to do next! Run, 
Louise, and tell John to go as quickly as he 

an for Dr. Riley—and—and—I do not like 
being left here by myself with her—send Mrs. 
Prodgers.” 

“What do you want with me?” cries 
“Sylvia, pettishly, coming fussing in a minute 
or two laters; evidently in complete ignorance 
of the errand on which I have sent for her. 

“T wish you would not send such mys- 
terious messages. I am so nervous already 
that I do not know what to do with myself! 
I declare, just now, when Lord Sligo was 
talking to me, I had no more idea what he 
was saying——Good God!” (catching sight of 
Lenore’s stiff prostrate white figure), “ what 
has happened? What has she done to her- 
self now ?” 

“She has fainted,” repeat I, briefly, “all 
of a sudden, before I could look round; and 
we cannot bring her to.” 

“ Good gracious, how dreadful!” cries Syl- 
via, kneeling daintily down on the floor, too; 
not, however, before she had plucked up her 


violet-velvet skirts. ‘“‘ What does one do when 
pegple faint ?—put cold keys down their backs 
—cut their stay-laces—hold looking-glasses 
before their mouths—oh, no, of course, that is 
to see whether they are—Heavens, Jemima!” 
(her face blanching) “ you do not think she 
is—” 

Mrs. Prodgers has an inveterate aversion 
for pronouncing the little four-lettered word, 
that, in its plain shortness, expresses the des- 
tiny of the nations. 

“ Nonsense!” ery I, angrily, again seizing 
the salts, and futilely holding them to her 
nose. 

“Feel whether her heart beats,” says 
Sylvia, looking very white, breathing rather 
short, and speaking in an awed whisper. “I 
am afraid to do it myself—I dare not !—you 
are feeling the wrong side, are not you ?— 
they say it is nearly in the middle.” 

Complying with these anatomical instruc- 
tions, I feel. Yes, it beats. Life’s little 
hammer is still knocking feebly against its 
neighbor ribs. 

“She will be all right, just now, of course ; 
it is only that we are not used to this sort 
of things. I never was the least frightened 
myself,” say I, doughtily, but not altogether 
truly. 

“T wish her eyes were quife shut,” says 
Sylvia, peering into Lenore’s swooned face 
with the horrified curiosity of a child; “ they 
look so dreadful, showing a bit of the pupil.” 

“The wedding will have to be put off, of 
course,” say I, rising, and walking toward 
the clock; “half-past eleven now; it is very 
certain that she will not be well enough to be 
married before twelve.” 

“But the people!” cries my sister, squat- 
ting in a dismayed purple heap. on the floor, 
for the moment utterly oblivious of nervous- 
ness, swansdown, or even of the aptness of 
velvet to crease, unless sat upon straight. 
“They are all come; everybody is dressed ; 
most of them are already at the church; the 
bishop has been there half an hour.” 

I shake my head. “It cannot be helped.” 

“ And the breakfast!” cries Mrs. Prodgers, 
as a fresh and worse aspect of the calamity 
presents itself to her mind. “Of course, the 
cold things do not matter; they will be as 
good to-morrow or the day after as to-day; 
but the soups, the entrées /” 

I stiflea sigh. “There is no good in talk- 
ing of it,” I say, with forced philosophy. 
“You had better go at once and send them 
all away; there is no use in keeping them 
waiting in the cold. Charlie, too” (with an 
accent of compassion); “‘poor boy! what a 
bitter disappointment it will be to him!” 

“As to that,” says Sophia, with a slight 
relapse into the preening and Pouter-pigeon 
mood, “I do not suppose that a day’s delay 
will kill him; men are often not sorry for a 
little reprieve in these cases. I am sure no 
one can feel more thoroughly upset than I do; 
if I were to follow my own inclinations, I 
should sit down and have a good cry.” 

“ Do not follow them, then,” I say, brusque- 
ly; “or, at least, send the guests away jirst, 
and ery as much as you please afterward.” 

By the aid of Louise, and with many ap- 
peals on her part to the French God, skies, 
and Virgin, I, heavily and with difficulty, lift 








Lenore on to the bed. Hours have passed, 
the doctor has come, Sylvia has resumed her 
black gown and giant rosary, the last carriage 
has rolled away with snowy wheels, before Le- 
nore lifts the quivering white of her lids, and 
looks round upon us languidly, one after an- 
other There are only three of us—the elder- 
ly doctor, to whom, from our earliest infancy, 
we have been in the habit of exhibiting our 
tongues and pulses; I, who am nobody; and, 
thirdly, a poor young man in a smart blue 
coat, with a kind, miserable, beautiful face, 
who has spent the last three hours and a half 
in clasping and kissing a limp, white hand, 
which, had its owner been possessed of con- 
sciousness, would hardly have lain with such 
passive weakness in his fond grasp. As her 
eyes open, he springs up joyfully to his feet, 
and bends over her. Idotbe same. Witha 
faint gesture of distaste she turns away from 
him to me, and speaks in a weak whisper: 

“T—I—I am at home, am I not?” 

“ At home? Yes, to be sure.” 

“T—I—I am not married?” 

“No; not yet.” 

“T am so glad!” 

Soon afterward she relapses into uncon- 
sciousness. All that day, and most of the fol- 
lowing night, she lies like a plucked snow-drop 
in January’s sleety lap, reviving from one 
swoon only to fall into another. Toward mid- 
night she grows better, and sinks into a natu- 
ral and healthy sleep. 

“T wish you would change your clothes,” 
I say to Charlie, in a whisper, as we stand 
staring at her with shaded light; “they look 
such a mockery” (touching the fine, blue 
broadcloth). “ Your poor bouquet, too.” 

“Not a very good omen, is it?” he says, 
with a melancholy smile, lifting with his finger 
the drooped and yellowed head of his gardenia. 
“Bah! who cares for omens? Only old wom- 
en.” 

“Only old women,” repeat I, mechanically. 

“ She was not well ast night,” he continues, 
eagerly, “was she? I told you she was not; 
it accounts for her talking so oddly, does not 
it? It shows” (peering anxiously into my 
face) “ that she did not mean any of the things 
she said, does not it?” 

I say “Of course,” in a constrained voice, 
and try to turn away. 

“ Stay,” he says, laying his broad hand on 
my shoulder, “do not go; I want to talk to 
you. I say She was not quite herself when 
she woke up first, was she ?—did not know 
what she was saying—meant nothing ?” 

I know that I am lying, but I answer: 
“Oh, dear, no! of course not!” 

“ Was it my fancy?” continues he, with a 
painful red spreading even to his forehead ; 
“one gets odd notions—and these damned 
candles ” (striking one viciously with his fore- 
finger) “cast such deceptive shadows—but it 
seemed to me, Jemima, that she turned away 
from me—as if—as if—she had. rather not 
look at me. Did not she like my being here, 
do you think? She is so—so— maidenly ; 
she thought I ought to have stayed outside?” 

“Nonsense,” say I, shortly. “It is evi- 
dent that you have never fainted; you do not 
understand how slow’people’s wits are in com- 
ing back. [do not suppose that she knew 
you from me, or me from the doctor.” 
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He does not answer. I can hardly expect 
my logic to be very convincing, seeing that it 
has not convinced myself. 

“Riley is not in the least surprised at 
this,” I say, nodding slightly toward our pa- 
tient. ‘“ When I told him about her not eat- 
ing and not sleeping—it is my belief that she 
has not closed an eye for the last fortnight— 
he said that the only wonder was, that it had 
not happened before.” 

“ Jemima,” says the young fellow, turning 
me unceremoniously round so as to face him, 
while his eyes, in their searching truth, go 
through mine like swords; “ tell me—I wish 
to know—what is it that has taken away her 
sleep and her appetite? Is it J?” 

It is not, as I am well aware, but I main- 
tain a stupid silence. 

“Do not answer me,” he says, with a sud- 
den change of mood, pushing me away from 
him. “Ido not want an answer; it was an 
idiotic question; this fuss and bustle have 
been too much for her, have not they? and 
the hard weather has tried her. She will be 
all right again when once we get quietly off, 
will not she? Jemima—I say, Jemima—do 
you think there is a chance of our being able 
to have it to-morrow?” 

I shake my head. “I doubt it.” 

“The day after, then?” (very wistfully). 

I have not the assurance to say “ Yes,” 
and I have not the heart to say “No;” sol 
say, “ We will see.” 


[To BE CONTINUED. |] 





DANGEROUS NEIGHBORS. 


“. . . Gilding the night 
With sweeping glories and long trains of light.” 


N the year 1650 a pious Franciscan monk, 
of the Convent of St. Mary of the Peace, 
was calmly reading his breviary in the open 
flower-gardens, when a small stone suddenly 
cleft the air, leaving a fiery trail behind to 
mark its path, and struck the unlucky friar 
on the thigh. Medical aid was at once sum- 
moned; the stone was cut out of the deep 
wound in the presence of several distinguished 
persons, a Count Settala, of high renown in 
science, among them, but the patient died 
immediately. The wound presented over the 
whole surface the appearance of a burn, and 
the stone, when broken in two, exhaled a 
strong sulphurous odor. More than a hun- 
dred years later, another town of Italy was 
the scene of a less tragic attack of the same 
insidious nature. A boy was crossing the 
market-place of Sienna, when suddenly, from 
a clear sky, a similar missile fell upon him, 
luckily content to burn his hat, but sparing 
his life. Nor does the danger of thus being® 
shot by heavenly projectiles seem to be con- 
fined to the firm land; for, on the 4th of No- 
vember, 1794, a Swedish captain was joyfully 
watching his good ship as she went bowling 
along under a stiff breeze, when all at once a 
large stone fell upon the deck, killing instant- 
ly two of his sailors and wounding a third 
slightly. In fact, the number of persons 
killed by projectiles coming from unknown 
regions to our earth is not inconsiderable. 


| 





At other times, these missiles act as shells, 


and set houses and whole cities on fire. As 
early as 1618, a ball of fire descended upon 
the Palais de Justice in Paris, and soon the 
great hall in which the court held its sessions 


was in a blaze; fortunately it was midnight, | 
| and thus no life was lost. 


Similar cases have 
occurred in France, where large conflagra- 
tions were caused by fiery meteors that fell 
from the skies; and in England also, during 
the present century, many buildings have 
been destroyed in this manner. 

With such experiences before us, we need 
not wonder if men from of old have looked 
upon such missiles, coming apparently from 
the heavens themselves, with superstition and 
awe. They could not but look with breath- 
less wonder at those “ fiery shapes and burn- 
ing cressets” which suddenly kindled in 
brightness above them, and as suddenly were 
lost in darkness. But, when the vivid light 
and fearful explosion was followed by the 
fall of stones from the sky, and these mys- 
terious masses proved to be messengers of 
death and destruction, they were prone to 
presume a divine origin, and to regard them 
with awe-struck veneration. Thus the sacred 
shield of Numa was held to have fallen from 
heaven ; the sword of the Mongolian emperor 
was fashioned from a mass of steel not found 
in earthly mine, and the holy Kaaba of Mecca, 
a black meteoric stone, is still venerated as 
of heavenly origin. 

When history began to record such in- 
stances of stones falling from heaven, it quoted 
at first mainly tradition and the ancient poets. 
It is well known that schylus already, in 
his “Prometheus Unbound,” alluded to a 
shower of rounded stones sent down by Ju- 
piter from a cloud, and that Livy spoke of a 
fall of stones, as thick as hail, on the Alba- 
nian mountain ; a fact at first doubted by the 
haughty Romans, but soon authenticated by 
messengers sent specially to ascertain the 
truth of the event. A lump of meteoric iron, 
it is related, fell into the river at Narni in 
931 before our era, and was so large that it 
stood four feet out of the water. Another 
fell at the time when Socrates was born, at 
the Zgospotamos in the Hellespont, the place 
where Lysander’s great naval victory after- 
ward subjected all Greece to the rule of 
Sparta.- The fall was said to have been pre- 
dicted by the philosophers of the time; but 
of more interest is the fact that the stone it- 
self, as large as two mill-stones, was seen by 
numbers of men as long as six centuries after 
its descent. Plutarch, like Pliny, states that 
it was held in great veneration, and speaks 
of its vast size and of the fiery cloud or globe 
which preceded its fall. It is well known 
that Humboldt was firmly convinced of the 
existence of this stone in our day, and more 
than once suggested what fame might be 
earned by the bold traveller who should re- 
discover this great aerolite. 

It is a'most humiliating to our race to find 
that the Chinese—that singular race of men 
who seem themselves almost to belong to an- 
other planet—have not only collections of me- 
teoric stones, but actually an official catalogue 
of all that have fallen during a period of twen- 
ty-four hundred years. The minuteness and 
accuracy of this list filled the great French sa- 
vant, E. Biot, who trauslated it, with amaze- 


| ment, and led him to devote the full powes 
of his own genius to the study of these mys. 
terious messengers from abroad. Such aid 
was much needed; for, although Europe has 
witnessed numerous falls of stones, little at- 
tention was paid to the occurrence for many 
centuries, and even the most strixiug instances 
were carelessly overlooked. ‘such was the 
case when in Normandy, sixty years ago, it 
rained, at mid-day, hot stones over a surface 
of twenty square miles, and some of the stones 
weighed twenty pounds! In 1853 a magnifi- 
cent meteor shone out over the north of Eng- 
Jand, equal in size to the sun, and by many 
believed to be a comet. It fell, however, tow- 
ard the east, bursting with a noise like thun- 
der, and scattering portions of its substance 
over Hanover. Still the fall was generally 
discredited by all but eye-witnesses, and, till 
within comparatively recent times, not one 
man of science had given due attention to 
these remarkable apparitions from another 
world. 

At last light began to break upon the mys- 
tery. The famous traveller Pallas had found, 
in 1749, in Siberia, a mass of meteoric iron, 
weighing sixteen hundred and eighty pounds, 
which the natives had discovered lying peace- 
fully on the summit of a mountain. The 
Tartars of the neighborhood insisted that the 
“ Holy Rock,” as they called it, had ages ago 
fallen from heaven, while Pallas believed it to 
have been laid bare by the rains of centuries. 
It was carried to St. Petersburg, and excited 
the most lively attention of the whole learned 
world. A German savant, Chladni, well known 
by the beautiful sound-figures called after 
him, began to study the subject, and soon 
published his conviction that this mass of 
iron was a meteor which had fallen at some 
time or other from the sky. He met with 
little encouragement ; some declared him sim- 
ply mad, others thought he was trying to 
mystify the public, and still others accused 
him of an attempt to destroy morality and 
faith alike. The French especially hurled 
the shafts of their wit and irony against him ; 
but it seemed as if Nature herself had under- 
taken his vindication. On the 26th of April, 
1803, between one and two o’clock Pp. M., @ 
huge ball of fire was seen near Alengon, in 
France, moving in the air from east to west. 
A few minutes later a small, dark cloud, over- 
hanging the village of L’Aigle, suddenly 
burst with a fearful explosion, which con- 
tinued for several minutes, and at the same 
time from two to three thousand hot stones 
fell upon a surface nearly seven miles long 
and three wide. The stones were not red, 
but smoked as they lay on the ground, and 
were, of course, seen and handled by large 
numbers of witnesses. A enember of the 
Academy, living near the place, collected all 
the data and sent them to Paris; whereupon 
the great Biot was requested to go to L’Aigle 
and examinethe matter. His thorough meth- 
od of investigation, the extreme caution with 
which he proceeded, and the enormous weight 
of testimony, supported as it was by the in- 
habitants of twenty villages, at once estab- 
lished the fact that these stones had literally 
fallen from the sky, and were undoubtedly 
meteors. 

Since then these mysterious stones have 
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been thoroughly examined in the chemist’s 
crucible and by the eye of the mineralogist, 
and thus results have been disclosed which 
at once dispelled the cloud of doubt and su- 
perstition that had so long overhung their 
history. We know now that all these unin- 
vited guests that visit us, unannounced upon 
our globe, are either iron or stone. Although 
there are not more than a dozen cases really 
authenticated in which iron meteors have 
been seen to fall, they all consist alike of 
pure (meteoric) iron and some nickel and co- 
balt, amounting to about ten per cent. of the 
mass. If these lumps of iron are cut through 
the centre, and the surface is polished and 
etched by nitric acid, a series of very re- 
markable lines and curves appear, which are 
called, after the discoverer, Widmanstittian 
figures. These lines form the unmistakable 
mark of meteors; they are found nowhere 
else on earth, and they are never wanting in 
meteoric iron. The test was recently applied 
to the stone found by Pallas, and trium- 
phantly proved the correctness of Chladni’s 
judgment. A very remarkable mass of such 
iron was found, in 1814, near Lenarto, in 
Hungary; it weighed nearly two hundred 
pounds, and consisted of the usual ingre- 
dients, but, when reéxamined by the great 
chemist Graham, it was found to contain also 
hydrogen to an amount equal to three times 
its own volume. This amazing discovery was 
all the more startling, as no effort to pass hy- 
drogen into iron by artificial process has yet 
succeeded in forcing the iron to hold more 
than thirty-five per cent. of its volume. It is 
evident that the mysterious stone must have 
passed, before it reached the earth, through a 
portion of the ether which abounds with hy- 
drogen under a far heavier pressure than our 
own atmosphere. 

Meteoric stones contain, it is true, only 
the elements with which we are familiar on 
onr globe, and two-thirds of the latter have 
never yet been found in meteors. But what 
characterizes the latter is, that these elements 
are never combined in them in the same man- 
ner as in earthly substances, Only quite re- 
cently delicate traces of carbon also have been 
discovered in a few meteoric stones, a fact of 
the utmost importance and interest, as it fur- 
nishes a proof that organic life is not con- 
fined to our earth, but must exist also else- 
where in the universe. 

All these discoveries, however, do not yet 
enable us to answer the question, “ What are 
these dangerous neighbors of ours, who can 
set our houses on fire and take our life, and 
against whom we are utterly helpless and de- 
fenceless?”” Some—and among them most 
learned men—suppose them to be stones 
thrown out from, volcanoes in the moon; 
others believe that these solid bodies are 
formed in the air, manufactured out of gas; 
and still others, mainly French philosophers, 
see in them diminutive planets, nearer to us 
than the moon, which circle around us as 
satellites, and occasionally stray from their 
path to fall ingloriously upon the earth. The 
fact is, we cannot as yet tell what meteors 
really are; we see they are made up of sub- 
stances found at our feet, but as to how it 
comes to pass that innumerable hosts of 
shapelese, stony masses—smal! and great— 





are continually hurrying around the sun, en- 
grossing a region nearly four hundred million 
miles across, on this point no man has yet 
given an opinion which is able to satisfy the 
judgment of mankind. We must be content 
to wait for new light, and, in the mean time, 
remember the wise words of Biot that, “in 
doubtful questions, the ignorant believe, the 
half learned decide, and the man of science 


examines.”’ 
Scnere pe VERE. 
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N 1869 there was a chimpanzee in the 
Jardin des Plants, at Paris, which was 
twenty-four years old. He probably starved 
to death, in common with most of the ani- 
mals, during the siege. I was in London in 
1854, when, having landed at Plymouth, Chim 
stopped for two days at the Zoological Gar- 
dens, in Regent’s Park, on his way to Paris. 
He was then nearly ten. There were two 
female Chims there, aud he was allowed to 
lodge in a separate compartment of their 
cage for a couple of nights. On his appear- 
ance, both of these young ladies uttered cries 
of recognition. He had scarcely felt the floor 
under his feet when he began to pay atten- 
tion to his countrywomen, thus unexpectedly 
found. Their surprise and apparent fear 
gradually subsided, and they stood watching 
him attentively; when he broke out into a 
characteristic pas seul, which he kept up a 
considerable time, uttering cries scarcely more 
hideous than the notes of a Chinese singer, 
and not far out of unison with his loudly- 
beating feet. The Chim maidens gradually 
relaxed their reserve as the vivacity of the 
dance increased, until at last, when it was 
over, each stealthily put a hand through the 
grille, and welcomed their friend and brother. 
Chim thenceforth, during his stay, made him- 
self as agreeable as possible; and, when the 
time for his departure came, the maidens ex- 
hibited the liveliest regret, even to tears, at 
losing him. The climate and diet of Paris 
agreed with him. He had his daily walks, 
ate the choicest of dishes, drank his pint of 
Bordeaux daily, used a fork and spoon at his 
meals, enjoyed excellent health, and, though 
somewhat sobered and slightly gray at his 
advanced age two years ago, showed no 
symptoms of decay. It is to be hoped that 
he escaped the distresses of the siege, if for 
no other reason, to settle the disputed point 
of the age to which monkeys may attain. 
Before proceeding to my subject, let me 
tell an anecdote of Chim. The last time 1 
saw him he had come out to taste the morn- 
ing air in the large circular enclosure in front 
of the Palais des Singes, which was built for 
“our poor relations” by M. Thiers. Here 
Chim began his day by a leisurely promenade, 
casting pleased and thankful glances toward 
the early summer sun. He had three coati- 
mundis attending him; and, while making all 
manner of eyes at a young person who was 
supplying him with cakes and pastry, one of 
the former dealt him from behind a stealthy 
bite. Chim looked round with astonishment 
at this audacious outrage on his person, ex- 
hibited no anger, but walked deliberately te 





the other side of the circle, and seized a cane. 
He returned, with majestic wrath upon his 
brow, and, taking coati by the tail, applied 
the cane sharply to the offender’s ribs, always 
in a direction parallel to the spine. When 
he thought sufficient punishment had been 
administered, he disposed of him, without 
moving a muscle of his countenance, by a 
left-handed jerk, which threw coati high in 
the air, head over heels. He came down a 
sadder and better coati, and retired with 
shame to a distant corner. Chim then betook 
himself to his own tree. A large baboon fol- 
lowed him, and seated himself upon the next 
branch below. This was an unpardonable 
attempt at familiarity. Chim slowly turned 
his head, measured the distance, raised his 
hind foot, and composedly kicked the in- 
truder into the arena below. To what per- 
fection of development of thought Chim might 
have come at last is doubtful; but, if he still 
lives, one day some one will doubtless ask of 
him, as an African prince asked of Du Chaillu, 
after long looking at an orang-outang, “ Mas- 
ter, does he speak English yet ?” 

There are instances of lions having reached 
the age of seventy years. Pompey, who died 
in the tower of London in 1760, was nearly 
an octogenarian. He was forest-born. But 
of the three hundred and nineteen whelps 
that have been born during the last thirty 
years in Regent’s Park, full one-half have 
come into the world with cleft palates, and 
have died in infancy, because they could not 
suck, The keepers filled their nostrils with 
tow, and tried various other devices, but it 
did no good. They could get no sustenance, 
and perished in consequence. The average 
age of the lion is probably about thirty years. 
There is this, however, to be said about him : 
In the domesticated state he never has a 
chance. He paces backward and forward in 
the nutshell of a cage. In Paris and London 
the bear has his pole, the deer his paddock. 
and the otter his pool, where each has liberty 
enough to preserve his health, but the lion is 
stalled like an ox, till he grows puffy and 
lethargic. 

Of all the terrestrial mammalia, the ele- 
phant seems to be the longest liver, some- 
times exceeding a century. One historical 
individual is reported to have attained a 
much greater age. When Alexander the 
Great invaded the dominions of Porus, one 
of the rajahs of Upper India, he took a 
great elephant from the conquered prince, 
named him Ajax, dedicated him to the sun, 
and let him go with this inscription, “ Alex- 
ander, the son of Jupiter, hath dedicated 
Ajax to the sun.” The animal is said to 
have been found with the inscription three 
hundred and fifty years afterward. It need 
hardly be remarked, to prevent full credence 
being given to this relation, that it rests upon 
the very dubious authority of ancient times. 
However, the elephant, beyond doubt, often 
rounds the century; and, if not the king, is 
entitled to be considered the patriarch of 
beasts. 

The hare, rabbit, and squirrel, if they es- 
cape the gun of the sportsman, seldom out- 
live the seventh year. The average age of 
the fox is from twelve to fifteen years; of 
ibe cat about fifteen. aud of the wolf from 
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eighteen to twenty years. The horse, in a 
domestic state, does not often live longer 
than twenty-five years, and the ass ranges to 
about the same period. Old age prostrated 
“ Copenhagen,” the famous steed of the Duke 
of Wellington, at the age of twenty-seven. 
But the wild-horse is supposed to attain a 
much greater age; and there is a case on 
record, well authenticated, of a pony, im- 
ported into Berkshire, England, from Shet- 
land, in 1786, living till 1848. Swine have 
been known to live through thirty years, deer 
eighteen, and camels fifty, though the average 
ages of all these are much less. 

The dog loses his sprightliness in his sixth 
or seventh year, and has evidently passed 
the bounds of youth. Gray hairs are here 
and there upon him at the close of his eighth 
year, chiefly around his eyes, and at the cor- 
ners of his mouth. Such appearances become 
more conspicuous to the eleventh or twelfth 
year, when actual decrepitude usually com- 
mences, and increases so rapidly that by the 
fourteenth year the animal is a burden to 
himself, and a nuisance to others. But dogs 
have lingered to twenty years. Hexior, a shag- 
gy spaniel of German breed, of unusual life 
and intelligence, was received at four years 
old by a lady in London, in 1854, and did not 
die till Christmas-Day of 1870. It was Hexi- 
or’s good fortune to live in a mansion full of 
dogs and empty of children. Her history 
could be woven into a story. From being 
the equal of her canine associates, she be- 
came the preferred, and from that the associ- 
ate of her mistress. As her years increased, 
she grew to be queen of the household. She 
had a language for every need of her life, 
and it was heard, understood, and obeyed. 
No one of her associates—they were seven 
in number—ever entered her luxurious ken- 
nel, or touched her dainty repast, or followed 
her to her intimacies with her mistress, or 
vied with her in the caresses of strangers, or 
passed the threshold in her company when 
she went to take her daily airing. By force 
of character she held her own to the last, 
and in her dying hour, on a pillow in the 
boudoir, her eyes following her mistress while 
life was panting toward its goal, subdued all 
frolic among the usually noisy tribe, every 
member of which was present, and passed 
away with the dignity of the patriarch Jacob, 
when “he gathered up his feet in his bed and 
yielded up the ghost.” 

The average age of sheep does not much ex- 
ceed ten years. To that period they live, 
breed, and thrive well. There are instances, 
however, of a much more protracted age. 
‘Somerville speaks of a Spanish ram that 
maintained his virile powers twenty - three 
years, and survived two years longer, and a 
ewe in Devonshire yeaned a pair of lambs 
when a shearling, produced two pairs annual- 
ly for seventeen years, and a single lamb for 
each of three years more. In Scotland the 
guide-sheep—old wethers who are kept on 
purpose to lead the flocks across the moun- 
tains and through the unfrequented wilds, 
average full twenty years of life. 

Cows and oxen generally reach the age of 
seventeen without diminution of their pow- 
ers. Rings around their horns tell the 
number of their days. At fuurc years olda 





ring is formed at the roots of the horns, 
and every succeeding year another is added. 
Thus, by adding three to the number of rings 
upon the horns, the age of the animal is ar- 
rived at. 


Among the feathered creation the eagle | 


and raven, the swan and parrot, are each cen- 
tenarians. An eagle kept in Vienna died 
after a confinement of one hundred and four- 
teen years, and on an ancient oak in Selborne, 
still known as the “raven-tree,” the same 
pair of ravens are believed to have fixed their 
residence for a series of more than ninety 
years. Swans upon the river Thames, about 
whose age there can be no mistake, since they 
are annually nicked by the Vintners’ Com- 
pany, under whose keeping they have been for 
five centuries, have been known to survive 
one hundred and fifty years and more. The 
melody of the dying swan is entirely mytho. 
logical. Upon approach of death the bird 
quits the water, sits down upon the banks, 
lays its head upon the ground, expands its 
wings a trifle, and expires, uttering no sound. 

The extreme longevity of the parrot is 
equally authentic. In the Zoological Gardens 
of London, there is a macaw that was ad- 
mitted to the Tower in the year 1764, At 
Versailles, during the reign of Charles X., 
there was always hanging a cage in the @il- 
de-beuf which contained a parrot purchased 
by the Regent Orleans for the Duchess de 
Berri. There is not‘a collection of birds in 
any of the royal aviaries of Europe that has 
not its ancient parrot. The writer purchased 
a gray African parrot in 1856, whose resi- 
dence in Wales was authenticated for seventy- 
seven years. The bird, more wonderful for 
variety of speech than for her age, learning 
every thing and forgetting nothing, accom- 
plished alike in the Welsh tongue and the 
English, born in Africa, living more than 
three-quarters of a century in Europe, and 
dying in America, might have been alive now 
but for heedlessness. In 1867 she had cer- 
tainly approached, if she had not reached and 
passed, her one hundredth year. Upon a se- 
verely cold night in December of that year, 
she was sent from New York to Washington, 
and perished by theway. She was in perfect 
health, had never known a day of sickness, 
showed no decrepitude, enjoyed life to the ut- 
most, demanded no allowances or concessions 
on the score of advanced years, and might, 
but for an exposure to the rigor of an unac- 
customed climate, have been alive to-day. 

Among fishes, the carp is notorious for 
the remarkable tenacity with which it clings 
to life. In the canals of Chantilly carps have 
been kept for more than a hundred years. 
They become hoary through old age, and so 
tame that they come at the call of the 
keeper to be fed. From remote antiquity, the 
pike has been considered a long liver. Pliny 
in ancient times,and Pennant and Gesner in 
modern, dwell emphatically upon the longev- 
ity of this fish. In the year 1497, a pike 
was taken from the waters of Thailbrun, in 
Swabia, with a golden ring attached to it, on 
which was engraved in Greek characters, this 
inscription: “I am the fish that was put into 
this lake by Frederick II., October 5, 1250.” 
The fish was, therefore, two hundred and 
forty-seven years old. 





The great longevity of the tortoise is 
perhaps best established of all. One in the 
gardens of Lambeth Palace lived one hun- 
dred and twenty years. Another at Peters- 
borough attained the age of two hundred 
and twenty-three years. Bishop Marsh’s pred- 
ecessor in the see had remembered it above 
sixty years,and he was the seventh prelate 
who had worn the mitre during its sojourn in 
the close. When this tortoise died, its body 
weighed fourteen pounds, and its shell two 
hundred and fifty-two pounds, 

N. S. Dover. 
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lags sweetest notes among the human heart- 
strings 
Are dull with rust ; 
The sweetest chords, adjusted by the angels, 
Are clogged with dust ; 
We pipe and pipe again our dreary music 
Upon the self-same strains, 
While sounds of crime, and fear, and desola- 
tion, 
Come back in sad refrains. 


On through the world we go, an army march- 
ing 

With listening ears, 

Each longing, sighing, for the heavenly music 
He never hears ; 

Each longing, sighing, for a word of comfort, 
A word of tender praise, 

A word of love, to cheer the endless journey 
Of earth’s hard, busy days. 


They love us, and we know it; this suffices 
For reason’s share. 
Why should they pause to give that love ex- 
pression 
With gentle care? 
Why should they pause? But still our hearts 
are aching 
With all the gnawing pain 
Of hungry love that longs to hear the music, 
And longs and longs in vain. 


We love tham, and they know it; if we falter, 
With fingers numb, 
Among the unused strings of love’s expres- 
sion, 
The notes are dumb. 
We shrink within ourselves in voiceless sor- 
row, 
Leaving the words unsaid, 
And, side by side with those we love the 
dearest, 
In silence on we tread. 


Thus on we tread, and thus each heart in si- 
lence . 

Its fate fulfils, 

Waiting and hoping for the heavenly music 
Beyond the distant hills. 

The only difference of the love in heaven 
From love on earth below 

Is: Here we love and know not how to tell it, 
And there we all shall know. 


Constance FentworE Woorson. 
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R. JOHN MORLEY, in his admirable es- 

- say on “ Voltaire,” recently published, 
has a sentence which asserts that literature has 
not the “ highest place among the humanizing 
arts,” This remarkable assertion is qualified, 
however, by the fact that Mr, Morley uses the 
term literature in a limited sense, excluding 
metaphysics, science, theology, and history, 
but employing it to define the lighter forms 
of expression, such as the essay and the wide 
range of critical and expository papers that 
make up so large a proportion of composition. 
“ Literature,” he says, “is essentially an art 
of form, as distinguished from those exercises 
of intellectual energy which bring new stores 
of matter to the stock of acquired knowledge, 
and give new forces to emotion and original 
and definite articulation to passion.” But, 
even with this limited use of the term, we de- 
mur from Mr. Morley’s dictum. We claim 
for literature, not only in its higher forms of 
philosophy and ethics, but in its wide, or- 
dinary uses, a place above any of what Mr. 
Morley calls the “ humanizing arts.”” We even 
go further, and claim that in humanizing ten- 
dency literature in all its forms is not only 
supreme, but that it is by literature mainly, 
by its intellectual effects and results, that the 
other arts are rendered humanizing at all. 
There is a great deal of cant uttered about 
the “elevating influence of art” which has 
long needed critical analysis. It cannot be 
shown, we think, that the arts, such as sculp- 
ture, painting, architecture, music, and poetry, 
have of themselves ever exercised an elevat- 
ing influence upon a people. On the contrary, 
purely art-loving and art-trained people have 
been among the most cruel, vicious, and mor- 
ally degraded of all civilized communities. 
This is true as regards some of the empires 
of the ancient East and of the countries of 
modern Europe. We have only to recall the 
history of Italy, where art in its varied forms 
has been more dominant and pervading than 
in any other country in the world, to suspect 
that, instead of art necessarily elevating a 
people, it may lend itself with fatal facility to 
their decline. The real basis of every peo- 
ple’s advance is the diffusion of knowledge. 
Art with a people of intellectual activity and 
culture falls into its due place as a graceful 
fringe of civilization. It supplies ideas and 
pleasurable sensations, and gives to character 
some of its most agreeable qualities. With- 
out it, life would be barren and harsh, indeed. 
But the suitable appropriation of art comes 
with intellectual culture. With people who 
are slothful and ignorant, it relaxes fibre, fills 
the imagination with dreams and sensuous 
pictures, and helps to render the whole nature 
a chaos of emotions and passions. However 
admirable sensibility in an individual may 
seem, nothing is more true that in eras or 
with peoples where the untrained imagination 








has sway, human nature exhibits strange 
phases of depravity. Religion itself suc- 
cumbs to the fatal influence, and moral prin- 
ciples are converted into esthetic emotions. 
There is only one real basis of advancement, 
and that is intellectual. Buckle’s theory that 
morals are stationary has been constantly de- 
nied, principally because it has persistently 
been misunderstood. Discovering that noth- 
ing has been added to the moral law since it 
was expounded eighteen centuries ago, but 
that the appropriation and application of that 
moral law has essentially changed, he rightly 
attributes this advance, not to a development 
of morals, but to the progress of knowledge 
by which those morals came to be more ac- 
curately understood. As an instance of how 
knowledge rather than any other force refines 
and elevates mankind, the history of cruelty 
may be cited. This vice is nearly always the 
characteristic of ignorant people, and it has 
yielded only to that intellectual culture which 
awakens and stirs the faculties. Christianity 
as plainly condemned it in the fourth century 
as in the nineteenth, but in one era its teach- 
ings appear to have borne little fruit, while 
in the other they leaven the whole civilized 
world. If we look abroad upon the different 
nations, we discover everywhere that progress 
is identified with intellectual activity, and 
that it is not byacting upon the emotions and 
senses that men and women are elevated, but 
by the diffusion of ideas and the training of 
judgment. And to this end literature has 
been a leading power, not subordinate to re- 
ligion even, because religion with people not 
intellectually trained degenerates into super- 
stition. 


The recent assassinations of the 
highest British officials in India—the chief 
justice and the viceroy himself—by Moham- 
medan fanatics, are events of the gravest 
character, as indicating the approach of a 
formidable crisis in Indian affairs. British 
rule in India has hitherto been made possible 
by the fact that four-fifths of the people are 
Hindoo in religion as well as in race, and care 
little who governs them, provided they are 
not personally oppressed or meddled with in 
their local affairs. They give the British 
little trouble, and, indeed, have always formed 
the bulk of the rank and file of the army by 
which their country was held in subjection. 
Mingled with these apathetic Hindoos, how- 
ever, there are nearly thirty million Moham- 
medans, many of them with fierce and warlike 
Arab or Tartar blood in their veins, and all 
of them hating the English as unclean in- 
fidels, and as conquerors who have deprived 
them of their dominion over the Hindoos. It 
is these Mohammedans who all along have 
given the English the greatest trouble in sub- 
duing and in holding India, and it is from 
them principally that the danger of revolt 
arises. When the English first founded their 
empire in Hindostan, the Mohammedans were 
comparatively easy to manage. Long resi- 

















dence in a hot climate, in the midst of a sen- 
sual and effeminate population, had debased 
the spirit and tamed the blood of the de- 
scendants of the hardy followers of Mahmood 
the Ghaznevide, and they made but a feeble 
resistance to the English invaders. But of 
late years a great moral and spiritual change 
has come over the Mohammedan world, of 
which little seems to be known in this coun- 
try. We refer to Wahabeeism, a reform 
started by Abd-el-Wahab, in Arabia, in the 
middle of the last century, which soon spread 
over the whole Arabian Peninsula, and was 
in possession of Mecca and Medina in 1804. 
Its progress as a temporal power was for 
a time checked by Mehemet Ali of Egypt, 
who defeated the Wahabees in 1818, and 
captured their chief, who was taken to Con- 
stantinople and executed. But of late years 
the sect has made vast progress, and the re- 
sult of its teachings has been a great revival 
of religious feeling among the Mohammedans. 
The Wahabees bear the same relation to the 
orthodox Mussulmans that the early Prot- 
estants did to the Catholics. They protest 
against the abuses of the Church, and are 
rigid as Puritans in their morality. They 
prohibit in the sternest manner the use of 
wine, opium, and tobacco, and denounce 
severely the sensualism into which the faith- 
ful have generally fallen. They teach also, 
as a cardinal point of faith, that the doctrines 
of Islam must be propagated by the sword, 
and that perpetual war is to be made on un- 
believers. A regular tax is levied for this 
purpose, even in the British dominions, and 
funds are being accumulated for a holy war 
whenever the opportunity comes. Meantime, 
individual fanatics are stimulated to rid the 
world of infidel rulers by assassination, even 
when their own lives are certain to be for- 
feited. There is, in short, a revival of the 
murderous frenzy which made the Old Man 
of the Mountains and his assassins formidable 
in the middle ages. The murderers of Chief- 
Justice Norman and of Earl Mayo were both 
Wahabees, who did their horrid work in the 
boldest and most desperate manner. The 
result of this spirit of murder will doubtless 
be to add severity to the hitherto mild rule 
of the British, and to convert their govern- 
ment of India into “a despotism tempered 
by assassination.” 


—— M. Lanfrey, the latest biographer of 
Napoleon I., has done much to strip the Cor- 
sican of the halo of glory by which, even to 
multitudes of Anglo-Saxon eyes, he has so 
long been surrounded ; quite as corroding to 
the monument of his fame has been the 
official publication of his correspondence; 
but, as a very able writer in the current 
number of the British Quarterly observes, 
Providence has, most of all, effectually let the 
light in upon his deeds, his empire, and their 
results, by the events of the past two years. 
The reviewer himself very forcibly philoso- 
phizes upon the career of the First Empire, 
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shows how it grew out of the Revolution, and 
by what means Napoleon really restored es- 
sentially the old régime which was overturned 
in 1789. One would think the theme utterly 
exhausted by this time—worn, by historians 
and biographers, utterly threadbare ; but 
here are some really novel ideas, pointed by a 
remarkably trenchant style, and appealing to 
the reason with great force. Napoleon. did 
not, it would appear, create a military despot- 
ism; he only continued it. Substantially, 
the rule of the Jacobins and of the Directory 
were military despotisms—power sustained 
by physical terror and force. Brumaire was 
only August 10th and Fructidor legitimately 
carried to their logical conclusion. Again, 
Napoleon did not originate the idea of foreign 
conquest and of subsidiary kingdoms; this 
very idea was attempted to be carried out 
when Dumouriez invaded Belgium and Custine 
the Palatinate, under the orders of the Con- 
vention. Even by restoring the allidnce be- 
tween Church and State by the Concordat, 
Napoleon followed on the line of the Revolu- 
tion, though, by making Catholicism the State 
Church, he diverged from it; for the Revolu- 
tion sought to make a state church devoted 
to the worship of Reason, and Robespierre 
was not only the political dictator, but also 
the high-priest of the culte of the Supreme 
Being. Yet, without departing from these 
Revolutionary precedents, Napoleon managed 
to supersede and suffocate the vestiges of his 
predecessors. He never resorted to the peo- 
ple either to elect him, or continue him, or 
consolidate his dynasty as an hereditary one. 
Indeed, the “sovereignty of the people” was 
but a phrase, even in the time of the Revolu- 
tion; the Jacobins, who ruled so long and so 
despotically, were always in a hopeless mi- 
nority, and disregarded the popular will quite 
as persistently as ever Napoleon did. The 
Quarterly reviewer accounts for Napoleon’s 
popularity and power by the fact that he was 
“a barbarian.” Paris, in its refinement and 
high civilization, was no match for this fierce 
half-savage, who had no scruples, but was 
simply and—if the expression may be allowed 
—frankly ferocious. His diabolism had all 
the simplicity and directness of an Homeric 
hero ; and there was something antique in the 
totally unrefined élan with which he rode the 
whirlwind and guided the storm of war. The 
reviewer further refutes the fallacy advanced 
by Thiers that, because Napoleon, a man of 
the people, reached the throne, the empire 
was the Revolution crowned and in power. 
He shows that, on the contrary, it was a re- 
vival of the old monarchy under a new condi- 
tion; for every element of the old monarchy 
—hereditary succession, a great army, the 
creation of titles, an alliance with the Church 
and the priesthood, a contempt of legislative 
assemblies, marriage into old royal families, 
and alliances with the most despotic states— 
reappeared just as soon as Napoleon found 
his throne securely established. 





—— The plea of insanity seems to have 
taken the place, among many members of the 
bar, of the axiom, “ When there’s no case, 
abuse the plaintiff,” which may now read, 
“When there’s no defence, plead insanity.” 
Murders by maniacs will unfortunately some- 
times occur ; and no one would advocate the 
hanging of a poor creature utterly bereft of 
the knowledge of good and evil. But it may 
be observed that, in bona-fide cases of killing 
by the really insane, there is always, or al- 
most always, an absence of motive. The 
proof of an adequate motive should go far to 
rebut the plea of insanity. There can be no 
security of life or property in a community 
where every trial for murder exhibits an at- 
tempt, and often a successful attempt, to 
shield assassins under this plea. If such a 
plea is found to prevail, murder will become 
more of a fine art than De Quincey ever 
imagined ; the intending murderer will study 
how to assume an appearance of insanity; he 
will prepare a host of witnesses beforehand 
by a well-acted strangeness of demeanor; 
and, the deed done, will engage one of those 
lawyers who know best how to conduct in- 
sanity cases effectually before a susceptible 
jury. Then will come a period when every 
man who has the misfortune to make an un- 
scrupulous enemy had best beware. A sug- 
gestion well worth consideration is, whether, in 
case a plea of insanity is set up in a murder- 
trial, it would not be wise to impanel a spe- 
cial jury, comprised of men experienced, 
either professionally or otherwise, in the va- 
rious phases of mental disease, thus securing 
a body not liable to be bamboozled by the 
specious but unsound arguments of an auda- 
cious counsel. To be sure, “doctors disa- 
gree,” and notoriously on questions of insani- 
ty, for the study of it is still surrounded with 
formidable difficulties, and the science of 
treating it is not yet complete; but, at all 
events, the risk of producing a wrongful con- 
viction or acquittal would be much lessened 
if experts, able to detect fallacies and to com- 
prehend the details of medical evidence, were 
the judges of the fact in such cases. 


—— There would seem to be little need 
at this day of calling attention to the benefits 
of life-insurance., And yet it is evident, from 
the statistics, that multitudes of intelligent 
men are sadly neglectful of this cheap and 
easy way of making a sure provision for their 
families in case of their own decease. From 
the twenty-seventh annual report, just issued, 
of the New-York Life Insurance Company, 
we learn that this powerful organization, the 
most successful of all our companies, issued 
during the year 1871 less than nine thousand 
new policies, averaging less than three thou- 
sand dollars each, and amounting in the ag- 
gregate to about twenty-five million dollars, 
This last sum, it is true, sounds very large, 
and the company evidently think they have 
done a great business, but, when we reflect 





that there are nearly eight million families in 
the United States, it will be seen that only 
about one in a thousand have availed them- 
selves of the advantages offered by our lead- 
ing life-insurance company. 





Viterary Hotes.. 


AN English publisher has reissued the nov- 
+>. els of the famous Mrs. Behn, and a Lon- 
don critic discourses of the enterprise and the 
novels as follows: ‘“‘ A publisher whom we will 
not name has sent us a packet of books, with 
which we are at a loss to know what to do. 
We have glanced at a few pages, and have no 
desire to read any more. We should be very 
sorry to find a place for the volumes on our 
shelves, and still more to promote their circu- 
lation by giving them away. Even in the 
fragmentary form in which they might be sent 
to the butterman or used for domestic pur- 
poses, there is no saying what contamination a 
stray sheet might not carry with it. In short, 
there is only one satisfactory way of dispos- 
ing of the gift, and that is to put it at once in 
the fire. In doing so, however, we cannot re- 
frain from making a protest, in the name both 
of decency and art, against the publication, or 
rather, we should say, republication, of such 
works as those which we have just consigned 
to the grate. These six volumes contain the 
‘ Plays, Histories, and Novels of the ingenious 
Mrs. Aphra Behn,’ reproduced, as regards pa- 
per, type, copper-plates, and binding, in exact 
imitation of the original editions, and without 
the slightest curtailment or modification of the 
originaltext. It may be admitted that, if Mrs. 
Behn was to be reproduced at all, there was no 
use in trying to make her decent. Expurga- 
tion would have been a fruitless labor. Shake- 
speare may be Bowdlerized, so might Dryden, 
and even Congreve might be made to yield 
some solid residuum of wit and sense at the 
bottom of a Puritan crucible. But Mrs. Behn 
is nothing if not indecent, and would disap- 
pear bodily under any process of purification. 
When the experiment was completed, it would 
be found that there was nothing left except 
the covers of the volumes. The publisher of 
the present edition is, to do him justice, above 
the mock modesty of asterisks and dashes. 
If anybody wants to know exactly what Mrs. 
Behn wrote, and what sort of stuff her con- 
temporaries relished, he will find it all here, 
as rank and feculent as when first produced, 
Time has not staled the foulness of the ordure. 
It appears that copies of Mrs. Behn’s writings 
have become very scarce, and, as they fetch 
high prices, it may be inferred that there is a 
keen demand for them. There is a fashion in 
these things, and Aphra has been picked out 
of the gutter in which she has lain so long. 
She is still perhaps to be found here and there 
in the dusty, worm-eaten libraries of old coun- 
try-houses ; but, as a rule, we imagine, she has 
been ejected from all decent society for a gener- 
ation ortwo. It may be remembered that Sir 
Walter Scott’s grand-aunt, Mrs. Keith of Ravel- 
stone, desired in her old age to refresh her 
recollection of Mrs. Behn’s works, which, asa 
girl, she had often heard read aloud for the 
amusement of a fashionable company in Lon- 
don. ‘Take back your bonny Mrs. Behn,’ 
she said, returning the volume, ‘and, if you 
will take my advice, put her in the fire; for I 
found it impossible to get through the very first 
novel.’ She was ashamed, at eighty years of 
age, and sitting alone, to find herself reading 
it. . . . We have certainly no intention of en- 
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tering upon a critical examination of Mrs. 
Behn’s writings. . . . In literary style, in dra- 
matic ingenuity, in delineation of character, 
her works are as poor and commonplace as any 
thing than can be imagined... . If Mrs. 
Behn is read at all, it can only be from a love 
of impurity for its own suke, for rank inde- 
cency of the dullest, stupidest, grossest kind, 
unrelieved by the faintest gleam of wit or sen- 
sibility. Even if one were not revolted by 
the obscenity, one would be oppressed by the 
wearisome inanity of the dialogue before one 
had read more than a page or two. It is diffi- 
cult to conceive any human creature, with in- 
telligence enough to read at all, reading through 
six volumes of such vapid and disgusting non- 
sense. We have here at least a proof that dul- 
ness and indecorum are quite compatible.” 


“In scientific, at least as fully as in any 
other branch of literature,” says the London 
Saturday Review, “ America holds her own. 
Whatever justice there may be in the proverbial 
imputations, quite as rife in their own mouths 
as in those of any European detractors, which 
ascribe to the citizens of the Transatlantic Re- 
public an absolute and universal devotion to 
the worship of the dollar, it must be borne in 
mind that, in a country where, despite the 
iudicious liberality of rich men who are able 
and willing to divert a much larger portion of 
their wealth to public purposes than English- 


men can commonly afford to do, endowments | 


are comparatively few and small, there is no 
lack of men of ability, and even of genius, 
who are willing tu devote their lives to the 
pursuit of unremunerative studies, and who 
deliberatively prefer a small stipend as pro- 
fessors or scientific observers to the tempta- 
tions offered by all the manifold avenues to 
wealth open in a yet young and uncrowded 
community. It is clearthat the love of knowl- 
edge for its own sake, the literary and scholar- 
ly tastes which have given us the works of a 
Hallam, a Mackintosh, or a Coleridge, the gen- 
erous enthusiasm which has rendered. a Davy 
or a Faraday proof against all inducements to 
turn their talents and acquirements to pecu- 
niary profit rather than to the pure advance- 
ment of science, are not less prevalent or less 
powerful in the land which has produced a 
Maury and a Motley. American opinion is at 
least as prone as our own tothe encouragement 
and recognition of such services to mankind. 
While in this country there is a powerful po- 
litical party which grudges the application of 
public money to scientific uses; while the 
economic school, which has attained at all 
events a temporary and accidental preponder- 
ance among official men, can hardly be in- 
duced to continue the favors accorded by a 
former generation to science, and is for the 
most part deaf to all applications for further 
aid in an age when the means and appliances 
of scientific investigation are growing daily 
more costly and less within the reach of the 
modest fortunes of private students, the publi- 
cations which emanate from the official presses 
of the Federal and even of the State govern- 
ments, bear witness to the liberality of the 
American people as well as to the diligence 
and devotion of American investigators. Some 
of these works have direct reference to prac- 
tical purposes and pecuniary results—as those, 
for example, which deal with the mineral and 
agricultural resources of the country, and par- 
ticularly of the scarcely-settled regions west 
of the Mississippi Valley; but even in these a 
large space is given to questions purely scien- 
tific. And other books are printed at the pub- 
lic expense which would seem to have little or 
no interest for any readers but those who have 








made science a subject of special study. Oth- 
ers, again, published at the cost of private so- 
cieties or individuals, bear witness to the ex- 
istence of a by no means insignificant or con- 
fined scientific culture and a yet more diffused 
interest in scientific subjects.”” With this in- 
troduction, the Review proceeds to speak with 
great favor of Clarence King’s “‘ United States 
Geological Exploration of the Fortieth Para:- 
lel,”” Hayne’s ‘‘ Mining Industry ”’ (an atlas to 
accompany it), ‘ Report of the United States 
Expedition sent to the Mediterranean to ob- 
serve the Solar Eclipse of December, 1870,” 
and other official volumes. 





Scientific Hotes. 


CORRESPONDENT of the Boston Zran- 

script, commenting. on a recent scien- 

tific lecture by Professor Barker, of Yale Col- 

lege, makes some suggestions about the spec- 

troscope which may be worth attending to. 
He says of ‘‘ the Spectroscopic Theory: ” 

It is a little singular that the strongest sup- 
port of this theory in this country is from 
young men, professors and scientists, while the 
older ones stand back a little to take a second 
look before launching their bark upon such an 
unknown sea. This is not remarkable when 
it is remembered how many theories, which 
seemed at least as sound as this, have been 
overturned in each generation, from the days 
of Galileo to our own time. Twenty years 
ago, it would have been a presumptuous young 
man, indeed, that would have assumed to con- 
tradict Sir William Herschel, Baron von Hum- 
boldt, Sir John Ross, and like scientists, how- 
ever little could be proved to sustain their 
theories at the time. It was seemingly enough 
that they had published a “ belief” in a phe- 
nomenon to secure its quick adoption. Now, 
all theories that are not perfectly demonstra- 
ble to the popular-mind are criticised keenly 
by hundreds, where there were only tens to do 
it in those days. It may be that these philos- 
opbers were wrong ; so may the younger pro- 
fessors of to-day be wrong, both in regard to 
contradicting the old, as well as in establishing 
their own pet theories. The true progress of 
science may be better marked and distinguished 
by neither throwing aside the old nor adopting 
the new too suddenly. 

The spectroscope has come up like a flash, 
and the suddenness of the revolution that it 
has created in the scientific mind of Europe 
has probably been unparalleled in any age. If 
the fever rages with the same force and in the 
same direction as in the past three years, we 
may soon expect to have to lay aside all our 
text-books, and learn anew an alphabet of 
science. This may be well, and, in fact, it 
may soon become necessary ; but it should not 
be through a fever, or a consumption, or palsy, 
but through a steady, strong, practical man- 
hood, that we learn and establish a truth for 
ourselves and the world, one in fact wholesome 
and sustaining, that can last more than one 
generation before it can be proved false. It is 
doubtful whether an instrument was ever in- 
vented that, being so simple, produced the ex- 
citement in scientific cireles which the spec- 
troscope has done; and yet, perhaps, while 
allowing the magnitude of the great truths it 
has revealed in our atmosphere, there is no 
measure of apparent absurdity so great as the 
discoveries claimed for it beyond our atmos- 
pheric surroundings. 

Have not our American professors taken 
too much for granted in at once indorsing the 
views of the scientists of Europe on this grave 











subject? Has not Professor Barker done so in 
assuming the correctness of their theories? Is 
he willing to state under his own convictions, 
placed on personal investigations and experi- 
ments, “‘that the nucleus or central body of 
the sun, which is intensely heated, solid or 
liquid matter, gives the basis of the solar spec- 
trum ?”’ that he can by spectroscopic analysis, 
by the feeble gleam of sunlight through the 
instrument, tell the metallic composition of 
the sun, whether solid or fluid, candescent or 
incandescent? Can he by this means prove 
conclusively that the sun is heated at all, or 
that its light is the same near its surface as we 
see and feel it to be here? He says: ‘‘ The 
spectroscope also reveals the fact that our sun 
is not only a fixed star, but a yellow star. . . 
Its light is not so purely white as that of other 
heavenly bodies, but it is strongly yellow.” 
When it is known that the nearer we go to the 
sun the colder it is, and the darker it is, how is 
it possible to tell its precise color or tempera- 
ture when we realize the obstacle our atmos- 
phere interposes to an investigation of its true 
condition? Does the lens of the spectroscope 
overcome the difficulties of our atmosphere, 
and reveal only truth beyond it? Do they not 
rather enhance the real shade of color, or do 
not the different “ angles of the lens”? govern 
the color of the ray altogether? But it is not 
only the ninety-five million, or rather the late- 
conceded ninety-one million, miles that are 
penetrated with this little instrument that the 
most powerful telescope has heretofore been 
unable to measure correctly to the sun’s sur- 
face, but away two hundred thousand times 
that distance into the starry heavens, there to 
seize, hold, analyze, and define the metallic or 
gaseous character of the body, and mark and 
number the elements and constituents as an 
apothecary marks his drugs, or a mineralogist 
his specimens ! 

This may all be true; but would it not be 
better to wait a little before we all assume the 
fact? Each chemical element in all space may 
give a peculiar spectrum, as it seems to be 
proved, within our atmosphere; but how are 
we to analyze them beyond, when it is known 
that our atmosphere itself controls color accord- 
ing to its volume or density? The professor 
himself contradicted his own theory by his 
concluding experiment to “‘ demonstrate that 
the color of any substance depends upon the 
nature of the light which falls upon it.” How 
many sober, scientific, thinking men of to-day 
believe that either light or heat, as we see and 
feel them, has come from the sun in that form ? 
Is it at all necessary to believe that the sun is 
a molten mass, requiring so much fuel to keep 
up combustion on so large a scale, as we have 
been taught to suppose, in order to give us our 
portion of light and heat? If we received our 
quota in this form, what sort of a sieve is it 
filtered by, that the faster we penetrate it the 
darker the sun and sky appear to our vision, 
and the colder the atmosphere grows? Is it 
according to gravity that caloric, heat, or rare- 
fied air, descends, or is there any known 
power that can practically be controlled to 
force it to do so? May not a principle con- 
stantly flow from the sun to our earth, that, 
of itself, may not be light or heat, and yet, on 
reaching our atmosphere, furnish us all of 
both, which we get by its decomposition or 
combustion ? 


A correspondent of the Journat, in Cham- 
berspurg, Pennsylvania, in noticing our recent 
article on cyclical deluges, based on the theory 
of M. Adhemar, states that the theory origi- 
nated, not with the French writer, but with an 
Englishman, Sir Richard Phillips, who broached 
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it half a century ago in his ‘‘ Twelve Essays on 
the Proximate Causes of the Material Phénom- 
ena of the Universe,”’ published in London in 
1821. He states, further, that Adhemar was 
evidently familiar with this work of Phillips, 
as his ideas are precisely similar to those of 
the Englishman, and his dates nearly the 
same. 





Miscellany. 


A Fellowship at Harvard. 


HE following letter from Hon. George 
Bancroft, the eminent historian, who is 

now the minister of the United States at the 
court of the German emperor, explains itself: 

American Leoation, Bertin, July 4, 1871. 

Sir: It has long been my wish to raise a 
memorial to one of your predecessors, John 
Thornton Kirkland, and to requite benefits re- 
ceived through him. During a long life, in 
which I have had the opportunity of seeing 
many men, in divers lands, famed for mind and 
accomplishments, I have seen few who were 
his equals, and no one who knew better than 
he how to deal with his fellow-men. His man- 
ners were marked by dignity and benignity ; 
they invited confidence and repelled familiari- 
ty. A scholar and a man of the world, he was 
honored and beloved in every circle in Boston, 
and by all classes in the college. With severe 
reproofs of misconduct he mingled so much 
humaneness, and so easy and natural appeals 


to the better elements of character in those | 


whom he was obliged to censure, that his re- 
proof acted like a benediction, and they who 
received it left his presence abashed, penitent, 
grateful, and attached. To those who showed 
aptness for literary pursuits he was an unfail- 
ing friend, treating them with paternal regard 
while under his care, and watching their career 
in life with never-ceasing interest. There was 
not in his nature a trace of any thing that was 
mean or narrow. He was always and every- 
where devoid of envy or discontent or repin- 
ing, and was throughout large and liberal and 
generous and genial in thought and life. All 
who knew him well regretted that he did not 
write more for the public, for it seemed to them 
that no one in America, of his day, understood 
English so well, and that no one had like him 
the intuitive knowledge of human passions 
and character. He was suited to any high 
public office, was ever the honored companion 
of statesmen, and fit to be the peer of the best 
of them; but he was satisfied with bringing 
the university over which he presided into a 
condition more worthy of the arts and sciences 
which it undertook to teach, and of the affec- 
tion and benevolence of the community with 
which it had grown up and prospered. He 
opened the ways through which it has passed 
onward to its present eminent condition, and 
his noble influence still survives to assist you, 
sir, in bringing time-honored Harvard still 
nearer to the excellence which the present age 
hopes for and expects. 

A little more than fifty-three years ago, 
Edward Everett, then Eliot Professor of Greek 
Literature, in one of his letters to President 
Kirkland, developed the idea that it would be 
well to send some young graduate of Harvard 
to study for a while at a German university, 
with a view to his being called to a place on 
the college board. The president approved 
the suggestion, and his choice for this travel- 
ling scholarship fell upon me. Accordingly, 
in the early summer of 1818, being then in my 
eighteenth year, I proceeded to Gottingen. 
After remaining more than three years in 








Europe, I returned to Cambridge, where I 
held the office of tutor for one year. There 
being no opening for a permanent connection 
with the university, I devoted a few years to 
an attempt to introduce among us some parts 
of the German system of education, so as to 
divide more exactly preliminary studies from 
the higher scientific courses, and thus facilitate 
the transformation of our colleges into univer- 
sities, after the plan everywhere adopted in 
Germany. But it is not easy to change an or- 
ganization that has its roots in the habits of 
the country; and the experiment could not 
succeed, for it was impossible to introduce the 
German usage which permits students to pass 
freely from a private place of instruction to a 
public one, without the exaction of payments 
for instruction elsewhere received. 

I then applied, through the late Judge 
Charles Jackson, a member of the corporation 
and a friend of mine, for leave to read lectures 
on history in the university. At Géttingen or 
at Berlin I had the right, after a few prelimi- 
nary formalities, to deliver such a course. It 
was the only time in my life that I applied for 
an office for myself, and this time it was not so 
much an office as a permission that I desired. 
My request was declined by my own alma ma- 
ter, so that I had not the opportunity of mani- 
festing my affection for her by personal ser- 
vices, and my life has had, in consequence, 
unexpected variety and independence. But, 
wherever my lot has been thrown, I have al- 
ways preserved in freshness and strength the 
love which I bore to Harvard College in my 
youth ; and now, in my old age, I still gladly 
seek an opportunity of proving that attach- 
ment. 

I wish, therefore, to found a scholarship 
on the idea of President Kirkland, that the 
incumbent should have leave to repair to a 
foreign country for instruction. Merit must 
be the condition of the election to the scholar- 
ship; no one is to be elected who has not 
shown uncommon ability, and uncommon dis- 
position to learn. Of course, the choice should 
fall on some one who needs the subsidy. 

You, sir, as the successor of Dr. Kirk- 
land, may know the funds out of which came 
the modest but sufficient stipend which I re- 
ceived; and, if so, I leave it to you and the 
corporation to impose any limitations that you 
think right. Otherwise, residence at the uni- 
versity, but not for more than three years, may 
be required. But the residence should have 
reference to any of the schools of divinity, law, 
or medicine, or of mines, or of science, or of 
any other school that is or may be founded, not 
less than to the classes of the under-graduates. 
I think, in an exceptional case, there should be 
authority to name the scholar from any place, 
without any previous residence at Cambridge ; 
and, if you and the corporation approve, I wish 
it to be so established. 

The scholarship should be held by no one 
for more than three years, and during that time 
should be renewed from year to year, but only 
on evidence that the scholar is fulfilling the 
purpose of the endowment. I leave to you and 
to the corporation to cireumscribe, if, from the 
considerations already referred to, you think 
best, the objects of study to which the incum- 
bent should devote himself. But, for my own 
part, I am willing the scholarship should be 
given to any young person likely to distinguish 
himself in either of the learned professions, or 
in any branch of science, or in architecture, 
sculpture, painting, music, or letters. 

To constitute the necessary fund, I pro- 
pose to devote the sum of ten thousand dol- 
lars, to be safely invested, the income to be 
given to the scholar. Having never accepted 





any inheritance, and having never engaged in 
any lucrative pursuit, I cannot at once pay into 
the treasury of the university the whole sum, 
of which I yet hope to make and complete the 
payment during my life. But, as life is always 
uncertain, and the life of an old man so surely 
near its close, I wish you without delay to 
have drawn a paper for me to sign, that shall 
bind myself to pay annually at least two thou- 
sand dollars a year, until the whole sum of ten 
thousand dollars shall be discharged, and, in 
case of my death before the payments are 
completed, to bind my executors to pay the 
balance that may remain due, within one year 
after my decease. The interest that will ac- 
crue on instalments that may be paid from time 
to time is not to be reckoned in discharge of 
any part of the principal, but is to be added to 
the principal, and will in so far enlarge the 
fund. I wish the scholarship to bear the name 
of John Thornton Kirkland. 

Pray consult the corporation; and, if you 
will then send for my signature the paper that 
will bind me and my executors to what I have 
set forth, it will be promptly executed and re- 
turned to you. 

One word more. The incumbents of the 
scholarship may perhaps be afterward drawn 
into the corps of professors at the university ; 
should they render no such service, and should 
they be prospered in life, I wish each of them 
so prospered to be reminded, and, excepting 
always those permanently connected with the 
university as instructors, and those whose mod- 
erate wants press upon their means, I thus in 
advance charge them to imitate my example 
in rendering aid, through Harvard College, to 
the cause of arts and letters, of science and 
learning. 

I remain, sir, yours sincerely, 
Grorce Bancrort. 
President Exrort, 
of Harvard College. 


The Empress of Russia. 


Maximiliane Wilhelmine Auguste Sophie 
Marie, Empress of Russia, is the daughter of 
the late Ludwig I]. of Hesse, and was born 
August 8, 1824. She had hardly reached her 
sixteenth year when the then cesarewitch, or 
Crown-prince of Russia, while on a tour through 
Germany, made her acquaintance, and was so 
pleased with her beauty and winning manner 
that he determined she should be his wife. 
He prevailed on his father not to oppose his 
wishes, while on the part of the princess and 
her ducal father his suit very naturally met 
with no opposition. 

On the 2d of April, 1841, the Grand-duke 
Ludwig, with his daughter and a brilliant 
retinue, set out for St. Petersburg. The Rus- 
sian crown-prince was to meet them at Ros- 
siena, on the frontier of his prospective domin- 
ions. When he reached there, finding that 
the grand-duke had not yet arrived, he rode 
forward, accompanied by only two adjutants, 
to Picktupochen, the village where the mem- 
orable meeting took place, in 1808, between 
his uncle, Alexander I., and Queen Louisa 
of Prussia. Here the prince sprung from his 
horse, and, hastening toward the carriage oc- 
cupied by his jiancée and her father, clasped 
the half-terrified but overjoyed princess in 
his arms, Then they halted a few hours in 
the little border-village, to renew verbally the 
protestations of love and devotion that their 
letters had contained. 

Their union has been remarkably happy; 
indeed, the august couple are said to be still 
as devoted to each other—as much lovers—now 
as they were in their youth. The Emperor 
Nicholas and his consort, the Empress Alex- 
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andra, the daughter of Queen Louisa of Prus- 
sia, soon became very fond of their beautiful 
young daughter-in-law, as did all the other 
members of the imperial family. The em- 
press has been blessed with six children— 
namely, the Grand-dukes Nicolai, born in 
1848; Alexander, born in 1845; Waldemir, 
born in 1847; Alexis, born in 1850; the Grand- 


duchess Marie, born in 1858; and the Grand- | 


dukes Sergius, born in 1857, and Paul, born in 
1860. Maria Alexandrewina ascended the im- 
perial throne with her husband, March 2, 1855. 


In April, 1865, she was bereft of her first- | 
born, the Crown-prince Nicolai, who died at | 


Nice. The empress is an enthusiastic lover 
and liberal patron of the fine arts; in fact, 
she is herself an artist of considerable merit. 
The water-color pictures with which she has 
adorned the walls of the emperor’s private 
apartments display a high order of talent. 


President Washington. 


Official manners, customs, and costumes, 
were very different when Washington lived in 
Philadelphia from what they are to day. His 
habit, when the day was fine, was to take a 
walk, attended by his two secretaries, Mr. Lear 
and Major William Jackson, one on each side. 
He always crossed directly from his own door, 
on Market Street, near Fifth, to the sunny 
side, and walked down toward the river. He 
was dressed in black, and all three wore cocked- 
hats. They were silent men, and seemed to 
converse very little. Washington had a large 
family-coach, a light carriage, and a chariot, 
all painted a light cream-color, with three 
enamelled figures on each panel, and very 
handsome. He went in the coach to Christ 
Church, every Sunday morning, with two 
horses ; used the carriage-and-four for his rides 
into the country, and the Lansdowne, the 
Hills, and other places. When he visited the 
Senate, he had the chariot with six horses, All 
his servants were white, and wore liveries of 
white cloth, trimmed with scarlet or orange. 
It was Mrs. Washington’s custom to return 
calls on the third day. The footman would 
knock loudly and announce Mrs. Washington, 
who would then pay the visit in company with 
Mr. Secretary Lear. Her manners were easy, 
pleasant, and unceremonious. 

An English gentleman, Mr. Henry Wansey, 
breakfasted with Washington and his family 
on the 8th of June, 1794. He was greatly im- 
pressed. The first President was then in his 
sixty-third year, but had little appearance of 
age, having been in his life exceedingly tem- 
perate. Mrs. Washington herself made tea and 
coffee for them; on the table were two small 
plates of sliced tongue and dry toast, bread 
and butter, but no broiled fish, as is generally 
the custom. Miss Eleanor Custis, her grand- 
daughter, a very pleasant young lady, in her 
sixteenth year, sat next to her, and next her 
grandson, George Washington Park Custis, 
about two years older. There were but few 
slight indications of form; one servant only 
attended, who wore no livery. Mrs. Wash- 


ington struck him as something older than the | 


President, although he understood they were 
both born the same year. She was short in 
stature, rather robust, extremely simple in her 
dress, and wore a very plain cap, with her hair 
turned under it. This description of Mrs. 
Washington corresponds exactly with the por- 
trait painted by Trumbull, now in the Trum- 
bull Gallery at New Haven, Connecticut. 


Greatness of London 


The population of London, according to 
the last census, is 3,883,092. This vast multi- 
tude is more than the combined population of 





| flesh, is washed down by 75,600,000 gallons of 
| ale and porter, 3,500,000 gallons of spirits, and 


| the Albis chain; each hill with vineyards at 





New York, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, St. Louis, 
Chicago, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Boston, New 
Orleans, San Francisco, Buffalo, and Rochester. 
To lodge these people 777,000 dwellings are 
required, and the people consume annually | 
about 4,480,000 barrels of flour, 420,000 bul- 
locks, 2,975,000 sheep, 49,000 calves, 61,250 
hogs, and one market alone supplies annually” 
7,043,750 head of game. This, together with 
5,200,000 salmon, irrespective of other fish and 


113,750 pipes of wine. To fill its milk and 
cream jugs 22,750 cows are kept. To light its 
streets at night 630,000 gaslights are required, 
consuming every twenty-four hours 22,270,000 
cubic feet of gas. Its water system supplies 
the enormous quantity of 77,670,824 gallons 
per day, while its sewer system carries off 
16,629,790 cubic feet of refuse. To warm its 
inhabitants a fleet of 1,800 sail is employed in 
bringing, irrespective of railroads, annually 
5,250,000 tons of coal. The smoke of this im- 
mense quantity of coal is sometimes so dense 
as to be plainly seen thirty-six miles from the 
city. To clothe this multitude we find there | 
are 4,160 tailors, 50,400 boot and shoe makers, 
nearly 70,000 milliners and dress-makers, and 
297,500 domestic servants. The streets of the 
metropolis are about 2,900 in number, and, if 
put together, would extend about 4,000 miles. 
The principal ones are traversed by about 
1,500 omnibuses and 4,000 cabs, besides pri- 
vate carriages and carts, employing 50,000 
horses. 


Zurich, Switzerland. 


A bright old city on a fresh green lake— 
white houses nestling in the midst of trees ; 
quaint streets, arcades, and spires; grim min- 
sters looking down on shop and stall; wide 
quays and bridges, piers and water-mills ; old 
convents, walls, and towers; new colleges, ho- 
tels, and railway-lines ; the records of a thou- 
sand years, the fancies of a passing day; a 
church of Charles the Great, a palace of the 
modern arts ; one river leading from the lake ; 
a second river rushing from the hills; around 
you mounds and crests, here rolling outward 
to the Adlis-berg, there straining upward to 


its base and village-belfry on its top; and in 
the front, beyond the stretch of shining lake, 
a rugged line of Alps, all swathed and lit with 
snow—is Zurich City, capital of Zurich Canton, 
and a paradise of learning and of learned men. 
Some natives speak of Zurich as the Swiss 
Athens; men who live in books and have 
their hearts inflamed by ancient Greeks. 
For Zurich is the centre of a Switzer’s intel- 
lectual life. Among her literary and artistic 
circles, she can boast academies of art and mu- 
sic; institutes of science and of law; botanic 
gardens, public libraries, and museums; a so- 
ciety of public usefulness; a Grith Club, an 
Alpine Club, a reading club, a natural-history 
club; societies of commerce and of agricul- 
ture; many hospitals, retreats, asylums; a so- 
ciety of antiquities; a public garden on the 
lake; a theatre; a temple of freemasons; 
many Church unions ; and a hundred colleges 
andschools. The university is here; the poly- 
technic is here ; the anatomical school is here ; 
the cantonal schools and burgher schools are 
here. Yon shining edifice on the slope, above 
the Heretics’ Tower, is a palace of the prac- 
tical arts. This block abutting on the minster 
is the ladies’ school. Those buildings in the 
tulip-trees are secondary schools. In the Vir- 
gin’s quarter, near the town-hall, stands the 





city-school for boys. On every side, in al- 
most every street, you find a school ; a primary 


school, a secondary school, a supplementary 
school; day-schools, evening-schools ; schools 
for the blind; schools for the deaf and dumb 
(all models of their kind); industrial schools, 
commercial schools, linguistic schools: yes, 
schools of every sort and size, excepting actual 
pauper schools. For Canton Zurich has no 
paupers born and bred; no paupers known 
and labelled as a class apart. Some poor she 
has, but they are few in number. 





Foreign Items. 


HE last interview between Thiers and 
Prince Metternich had a rather ludicrous 
Jinale. Just at the moment when the Austrian 
ambassador was formally taking leave of the 
President of the French Republic, his coat was 
caught by the hinge of the door, and all efforts 
to disengage it proved of no avail until M. 
Thiers himself delivered him. ‘See, your 
excellency,’”’ said Thiers, with his blandest 
smile, “you cling to our poor France even 
against your will.”” ‘* Yes,’’ replied Metter- 
nich, with a tinge of irony in his tone, “‘ and 
M. Thiers was necessary to disengage me from 
her.” 


On the anniversary of Marshal Prim’s 
death, his widow invited the King of Spain 
and his whole cabinet to be present at a grand 
ceremony which was to be celebrated in honor 
of his memory at the church of Nuestra Seifiora 
de Atocha. But neither the king nor the cab- 
inet ministers responded to her invitation. In 
the course of the afternoon, however, the king 
called on Madame Prim, expressing his sym- 
pathy with her, and pleading their fears of a 
political demonstration as an excuse for their 
non-attendance. 


The King of Sweden is the greatest poet, 
the Emperor of Germany the greatest soldier, 
the Emperor of Austria the greatest linguist, 
the King of Bavaria the greatest musician, the 
King of Saxony the greatest scholar, the King 
of Italy the greatest hunter, the King of Bel- 
gium the best dancer, and the Czar of Russia 
the greatest smoker, among the sovereigns of 
Europe. The time is past, however, when 
Napoleon III. was proclaimed the greatest of 
Eurcpean statesmen. 


The Prince of Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt, one 
of the petty sovereigns of Central Germany, 
is just now the laughing-stock of European 
courts. He proposed to a princess in Northern 
Germany, was accepted, and on the point of 
being married, when a young Prussian count- 
ess stepped in, and produced a written prom- 
ise of marriage which the prince had given her. 
The princess flew into a passion, cancelled her 
engagement with him, and dismissed him most 
unceremoniously. 


Recently a strange comedy, entitled “A 
Misunderstanding,”’ was produced at Genoa. 
The author, Luigi Marchese, had composed it, 
as early as 1812, as a literary curiosity, for the 
whole work does not contain the letter r. It 
was never brought out on the stage until the 
“Society of Authors” of Genoa, of which 
Marchese himself had been a member, induced 
the manager of the theatre to have it performed. 
It met with a brilliant success. 


At the sale of the library of Frederick Halm, 
the recently deceased German poet, a number 
of rare Spanish books were sold at enormous 
prices. The “‘Cancionero de Romances,” 4 
collection of Castilian romances, which cost 
about two florins, sold for one hundred and 
twelve florins, and “ The History of Peru, by 
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Fernandez Diego,’’ which cost three florins, 
brought seventy florins. 


At the opera-house of Oporto, not long 
ago, a young actress, playing the part of Zer- 
line, in ‘“*Fra Diavolo,” undressed so inde- 
cently in the famous night-scene of that opera, 
that her lover, who witnessed the performance 
from a balcony-box, hurriedly left the theatre, 
but soon returned with a revolver, and, in a 
paroxysm of rage and indignation, deliberately 
shot her dead when she reappeared on the 
stage. 


At a boat-race which, a short time ago, 
came off at Hong-Kong, China, the sailors of 
the Prussian frigate Hertha beat the sailors 
of the British man-of-war Nassau. The Brit- 
ish sailors then challenged their Prussian rivals 
for another race, proposing, at the same time, 
to exchange boats with them. This proposi- 
tion was readily accepted. and the result was a 
second defeat of the English sailors. 


Victorien Sardou sold his new play, “‘ Ray- 
abas,”’ which, at its first representation at the 
Vaudeville Theatre of Paris, caused an out- 
burst of imperialistic enthusiasm, for thirty 
thousand franes and ten per cent. of the net 
profits. As the play was prohibited after the 
first night, it must prove a bad speculation for 
the manager. 


A young girl of Lowicz, a village in Poland, 
was recently attacked by three wolves, but de- 
fended herself so heroically, that she killed 
two of them and put the last one to flight. 
She then fainted, and was found unconscious 
by some laborers, who, attracted by her cries, 
hastened to her rescue. 


It is stated, on good authority, that Marshal 
Bazaine has been offered an important com- 
mand in the Russian army, and it is probable 
that the marshal will accept it, if the commis- 
sion now investigating his defence of Metz 
does not fully approve his conduct. 


The English Government has applied to the 
Prussian Government for copies of all the ele- 
mentary school-books now used in the public 
schools of the German Empire. Quite a num- 
ber of them will immediately be translated 
into English, and introduced in the schools of 
Great Britain. 


In a new play, by Max Bauermeister, which 
was recently produced at the Frederick- William 
Theatre, of Berlin, Prince Bismarck is intro- 
duced in the new and interesting rile of a 
match-maker. As was to be expected, the 
great diplomatist carries his point under the 
most desperate circumstances. 


Horseflesh is at present the favorite food of 
Parisians. On the 2d of January last, twenty 
large shops were opened in the French capital 
for its exclusive sale, and Paris physicians 
warmly recommend it as the best food for eon- 
sumptives. 


A number of eminent professors from Ber- 
lin, Halle, Leipsic, and other German univer- 
sities, are willing to go to Strasbourg, and to 
assist in building up and reorganizing the uni- 
versity there on a German plan. 


Guizot, though now eighty-four years old, 
is still as active, as an author, as forty or fifty 
years ago. The style of his last work, “ The 
History of France told to my Grandchildren,” 
is said to be peculiarly fresh and vigorous. 


Berlin papers authoritatively contradict the 
report that Pauline Lucca, the great singer, will 
visit the United States during the coming sum- 





mer. They state, however, that she will proba- 
bly go to America in 1873. 


Ludmilla Assiug, the notorious editress of 
Varnhagen’s correspondence with Alexander 
von Humboldt, will shortly publish the liter- 
ary remains and correspondence of Prince 
Puckler-Muskau. 


The flattering telegram which Victor Em- 
manuel, on New-Year’s day, sent to the ex- 
Emperor Napoleon, irritated Thiers to such a 
degree that for a whole week he refused to see 
the Italian minister. 


Among the literary remains of the lamented 
Prévost-Paradol is a “defence of suicide,” 
which derives more than usual interest from 
the voluntary death of its talented author. 


Several hundred saloon-keepers of Berlin 
refuse to sell any beer to their customers, be- 
cause the brewers have advanced the price of 
beer half a dollar per barrel. 


The Leipsic Gartenlaube reached, on Janu- 
ary 1, 1872, the immense circulation of 330,000 
copies. It was the largest regular edition ever 
published of any European periodical. 


In Mulhouse, the great manufacturing city 
of Alsace, more than three thousand children 
between six and fifteen years of age did not 
attend the public schools under French rule. 


The Prussian criminal code has been 
translated into Russian, and will probably be 
adopted as the criminal law of Russia. 


Bishop Dupanioup made first a name for 
himself in Paris by reconciling Talleyrand, on 
his death-bed, to the Catholic Church. 


The debts of Prince Napoleon in Paris are 
said to amount to nearly four million francs. 


On an average, two adultery cases are tried 
every day in the courts of Paris. 





Varieties, 


le Speaker of the British House of Com- 
mons has a magnificent residence, fur- 
nished and kept in repair at the public ex- 
pense, and containing one hundred rooms. He 
receives a salary of twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars, and on retirement is always created a vis- 
count and has a pension of twenty thousand 
dollars, which on his death passes to his eldest 
son. Oddly enough, neither the late nor the 
— speaker, although both married men, 
as any son to inherit these good things. 


In Boston society, it is said, everybody 
snubs everybody else; in New-York society, 
everybody gossips about everybody else; in 
Philadelphia, everybody attends to the morals 
of everybody else; in Baltimore society, every- 
body fraternizes with everybody else ; and in 
Chicago society, just at present, everybody is 
borrowing from everybody else. Boston, there- 
fore, is aristocratic; New York and Philadel- 
phia, democratic ; Baltimore, patriarchal ; and 
Chicago, communistic. 


aper contains the following 
or Sale—A handsome, dark- 


An Arkansas 
advertisement: “ 


bay horse, seven years old, and sixteen hands | 


high. He is sold for no fault except that he 
kicks, bites, and strikes, is balky, and will 
run away every chance he can get. He would 
be an excellent horse for an undertaker, as he 
usually kills one groom a month, and the un- 
dertaker could have the coffins at the cost of 
manufacturing. Apply to,” ete. 


Under the civil-service regulations the fe- 
male clerks in the Treasury Department at 
Washington are hereafter to receive such po- 
sitions as their deserts merit, and take their 
chances of promotion with the men in the de- 
partment. 





The Zdinburgh Review relates an anecdote 
of M. de Sainte-Beuve. He onte fought a. 
duel. When the principals took their position 
it was raining hard. Sainte-Beuve had his 
o? in one hand, and with the other hand 
ne held up his umbrella. The seconds pro- 
tested. ‘I have no objection to being killed,” 
said he; ‘ but as to being wet—no !”’ 


A French savant, in a paper on the altera- 
tion of well-water by proximity of burial- 
grounds, asserts that a distance of one hundred 
and fifty yards is insufficient to protect water 
from contamination with organic matter from 
cemeteries. 


It appears that the “ fifth wheel to a coach’? 
is no —— superfluous. An inventive genius 
at Mound City, Illinois, has devised a fifth- 
wheel attachment to a buggy, which helps to 
turn both horse and carriage on a space not ex- 
ceeding their length. 


One of the reporters, who is an authority 
on the subject, says that the contempt for the 
rules of debate entertuined by some of the 
leaders of the woman-suffrage movement is sub- 
lime! 


‘** Nations,” said Kossuth once, in one of 
his most eloquent speeches, ‘‘ can carry noth- 
ing with words.”” An extensive vocabular 
anda glib utterance appear to be all that is le 
to English statesmen. 


A cynical paragrapher remarks, on the story 
of the London lady who hanged herself be- 
cause she thought the devil was in her, that, 
if they should go to hanging themselves just 
for that, women would be scarce. 


The Home Journa., in discussing the sub- 
ject of ‘* occupation for winter-evenings,”’ ob- . 
serves that “love-making is an uncommon 
pleasant employment for the winter-nights.” 


A new Eriglish edition of the Prayer-book 
changes, by a typographical error, the verse in 
the Psalms, “‘ Thou hast broken my bonds,” 
into ‘* Thou hast broken my bones.” 


Finding his powers failing him at the pre- 
mature age of one hundred and eight, a Rhine- 
beck (New York) man thinks of giving up to- 
bacco. 


An eminent medical man in India strong] 
recommends poultices of tea-leaves moistene 
with hot water as preferable to other remedies 
in the first stages of bruises and scalds. 


Two Kansas duellists are eupgeees to have 
both been thoroughly “‘ satisfied’’ at the issue 
of their combat. Both were killed. 


A school-boy has written a composition on 


the horse, in which he says it is an animal 
having four legs, ‘‘ one at each corner.” 


A recent writer on “‘ etiquette’’ says that if 
you pay a visit it is not necessary to take a re- 
ceipt. 

The British Museum Library has now one 
million books. 

All the public lands in Texas are set apart 
for educational purposes, 





Che Museum. 


thee aquarium at the London Crystal Palace 
now contains several specimens of the 
poulp or eight-armed cuttle, Octopus vulgaris, 
obtained from the sea on the Devonshire and 


North Wales coasts. This is the animal which 
has been made famous under the names of 
devil-fish or man-sucker, by the sensational 
descriptions of Victor Hugo. But it is wanton 
ignorance to call the octopus a “ devil-fish,”’ 
when it has about it nothing diabolical or fish- 
like. It is simply a mollusk, very high up in 
the scale of the mollusca, with its viscera and 
other internal organs contained in an egg-like 
sac, which is surmounted by a pair of promi- 
nent and sometimes staring eyes placed on 
protuberances ; and below, set on obliquely, is 
a series of eight stout, radiating, tapering arms, 
provided in all with about two thousand round 
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projecting suckers, on the lower surfaces of the 
arms. Such a creature is in itself sufficiently 
wonderful without being invested with ficti- 
tious attributes. It is true that, alarmed, it 
will catch hold of a man within its reach in the 
water, though it cannot grasp him out of the 
water. “The specimens here under my care,” 
says Mr. Lloyd, the superintendent, ‘will, 
if I permit them, firmly affix themselves to my 
submerged bare hand and arm by the crowds of 
sucking disks beneath each of their long flexi- 





the tropics, with arms measuring, as they 
sometimes do, from five to fifteen feet long, 
provided with thousands of suckers, each 
nearly an inch in diameter, and additionally 
provided, as many foreign species are, with a 
strong and sharp hook in the centre of each, in 
order to take firmer hold, armed also with a 
terribly crushing pair of beaklike jaws—should 
such a creature encounter a swimming man, it 
would go hard with the man, without any 
spitefulness on the part of the cuttle.” 





The eyes are blank and expressionless, and 
are furnished each with a pair of grayish lids, 
one closing downward from above and the 
other upward from below, till they meet at the 
centre of the pupil. At night, or in much 
shade, the eye is wholly uncovered, but in 
light the lids are separated according to the 
amount of illumination. If it should happen 
to be considerable, the separation is such 
as only to leave a very narrow horizontal 
slit for the creature’s vision; but if very 





ble legs, arms, or ten- 
tacles, and then they 
will draw themselves 
on till they get into 
aconvenient position, 
and give a_ severe 
bite with their hard, 
horny pair of beaks 
or mandibles (not 
unlike those of a par- 
rot), which are placed 
below, in the centre 
of the body, at the 
point whence the legs 
or arms radiate; but 
they soon let go and 
drop off when I raise 
them above the wa- 
ter’s surface. There 
are no cuttles in Sark, 
where Victor Hugo 
places his narrative, or 
elsewhere in Britain, 
so large that even a 
child could not easily 
kill or disable one 
of them atone grasp 
or kick. On the oth- 
er hand, if an enor- 
mous hungry cuttlein 





EIGHT-ARMED CUTTLE-FISH. 


strong, their edges are 
brought into complete 
contact. These mo- 
tions of the lids have 
not the instantaneous 
character of the lid 
of the human eye, but 
are slow enough to be 
seen. The manner in 
which the eyelids of 
the octopus constant- 
ly vary in distance 
from each other when 
the creature moves 
about, and thus va- 
ries the amount of the 
shade through which 
it passes, is most 
interesting to witness. 
For instance, as it be- 
gins to enter the shad- 
ow of an overhanging 
rock in the Crystal 
Palace aquarium, the 
lids gradually sep- 
arate and expose the 
eye beneath them, and 
they as gradually close 
again as the animal 
emerges into light. 
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Facts for Housekeepers, That Dootey’s Yeast Powper 
has been chemically analyzed, and proven to be the PUREST, MOST ECONOMICAL, RE- 
LIABLE, and pest Baking Powder ever manufactured, to which thousands testify. 
Grocers keep it. 


PRIVATE GAS WORKS. 


The OFFICE of “THE COMPLETE GAS WORKS” and U. 
8. Gas Light Co. is removed from the Ganster Machine Works, 
agth Street, to Nos. 2 and 4 READE STREET. 


“The Ganster Complete Gas Works” 


Is a Simple, Safe, and Reliable Apparatus, for supplying Pustic Burtpincs and 
Private Resipences with a superior and cheap Gas Licur. 

Upward of four hundred are in successful operation in Private Residences, 
Churches, Factories, etc. 

No other apparatus is operated on the same or any similar principle, which guar- 
antees a light of uniform quality, in either Argand or Open Burners, without the 
use of artificial heat. 

Its practical operation, and testimonials from well-known citizens, who have the 
apparatus in use, may be seen at the OFFICE OF THE MANUFACTORY, 


Nos. 2 & 4 Reade St., New York. 


PRATT’S SUPERIOR GASOLINE, 


FOR GAS MACHINES 
OIL HOUSE OF CHARLES PRATT, 


(Established 1770. 








108 Fulton Street, N. Y. 





PR ATT’S ASTR A L Ol L, the safest and best illuminating Oil 
ever made: used in over 150,000 families. Millions of gallons have been sold. 
No accidents have ever occurred from it. 


Oil House of CHAS. PRATT (Established 1770), 108 Fulton St. N. Y. 
Our motto— The cheapest and best, but not lowest-priced,” 


Architects, Builders, and others, 
SHOULD SEE THE 


PATENT 


Phowmatic Bell, Signal, and Telegraph. 


For House Bells, Office Signals, Stable Bells, 
And all other purposes for which Bells are used, this Apparatus is superior to any 
thing heretofore employed. 

It is cheaper, more reliable, more durable, and more easily operated, than any 
other known method of communicating signals. Can be seen in great variety at the 
offices of the manufactory, 

Nos. 2 & 4 Reade Street, 
Bet. Broadway and Centre St., NEW YORK. 


Operated solely by Air. No Battery, no Machinery. 
RAILROAD Wet: CHARLES W. 


BONDS. wis. HASSLER. 
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